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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor, during a. visit to Hamburg on 
Monday, stated publicly that the Treaty extending the 
Triple Alliance to 1897 had been signed on the 28th ult. It is 
believed that few serious alterations have been made in its 
terms, but that some onerous clauses compelling the Italian 
Government to keep its Army in readiness for mobilisation, 
have been omitted at King Humbert’s request. The Alliance, 
though nominally arranged in its present form only in 1886, 
has been practically in existence since 1883, when two secret 
treaties were signed between Italy and Austria, and Italy and 
Germany. Hitherto it has produced nothing but an armed 
peace; and though the Russian Government is irritated, and 
its newspapers talk of projects among the allied Powers certain 
to lead to war, the general feeling of Europe is one of in- 
creased security. The worst feature of the Alliance is that 
no term can be foreseen for its expiration. The French will 
be as angry with Germany, and the Russians will be as 
jealous of Germany, in 1897 as they are now. 


The Triple Alliance is evidently unpopular in Italy with 
the Extreme Left, or Republican Party, which desires 
a closer union with France. They recently put up Signor 
Colajanni to interpellate the Government on the subject ; but 
the President of the Chamber, probably fearing an indiscreet 
debate, gave the preference to another interpellation by 
Admiral Brin, who approves the Alliance. His decision gave 
rise on the 27th and 28th ult. to violent scenes in the Roman 
Chamber, during which it was at one moment feared the 
parties would come to blows. All other parties, however, 
enthusiastically welcomed the Marquis Rudini’s announce- 
ment that the Alliance had been renewed; and the scene 
ended without result, except to deepen the impression that 
foreign policy is better left to the King. The Italian people 
are usually cool, and a little over-adroit, in their foreign policy ; 
but the Chamber is every now and then carried away by gusts 
of passion apparently less controllable than in any Chamber 
in the world. One of them swept away Signor Crispi, who 
has disappeared out of the stream of political affairs, and left 
no ripple on the water. 


Count Munster, the German Ambassador in Paris, has 
thought the present a good occasion for publishing, through 





the Times’ Paris correspondent, an account of his last inter- 
view with Prince Bismarck. It occurred on March 19tb, 
1890, when the ex-Chancellor had received an intimation of 
his dismissal, but did not really expect it. He was most patient 
and resolute in his conversation, accepting anything that might 
befall him with the resignation of a statesman, and greatly 
excited Count Munster’s admiration. Before the visit ended, 
however, Prince Bismarck received the letter announcing his 
creation as Duke of Lauenburg, and rightly interpreting this 
as a signal that his dismissal was final, he became violent, and 
exclaimed that “the Emperor should soon see he could not dis- 
miss a Bismarck in that style.” Count Munster adds that the 
old Emperor William once expressed himself strongly on the 
subject of Prince Bismarck’s nepotism in promoting his son 
Herbert so rapidly, and told the Count that if Prince Bismarck’s 
régime ever ended, he should make General Caprivi his succes- 
sor. That isimportant testimony to the wisdom of the young 
Emperor’s choice, for his grandfather, who seemed in other 
respects an ordinary King, had an almost infallible judgment 
in selecting his great officers. 





The Land-purchase Bill passed through Committee in the 
Lords on Thursday, with only one important amendment. This 
was moved by Lord Londonderry, who proposed that if the 
sum allocated to any county should not be applied for by the 
small tenants within the year, the balance should be applicable 
for both large tenants and small tenants, without consideration 
of the extent of their holdings. This amendment was accepted 
by Lord Cadogan on behalf of the Government, and may be 
found difficult to pilot through the Commons. The time 
granted is a little too short to allow the small tenants, with 
their large numbers, to make up their very various minds. 
We suppose, however, that if they are in earnest they can do 
it, unless the officials throw obstacles in their way, which, 
under Mr. Balfour at least, will not happen. An amendment 
by the Duke of Argyll abolishing dual proprietorship on 
enfranchised estates was wisely withdrawn. The little free- 
holders will settle that matter by-and-by very satisfactorily. 


Mr. Fowler on Monday moved an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Free Education Bill, to make provision, “in the 
case of districts where there is no school under public 
control,” for the introduction of “the principle of local repre- 
sentation in the supervision of schools receiving fee-grants.” 
He said that of the four and a half millions required for the 
maintenance of Voluntary schools, only one million is con- 
tributed by the subscribers; and he vehemently opposed the 
precedent of handing over so much public money as this 
implies to managers of a strictly denominational character. 
He quoted from the very violent anti-Dissenting catechism 
which in Wednesday’s debate was admitted to be by the Rev. 
F. A. Gace, Vicar of Great Barling, in Essex, to show how 
vehemently sectarian in spirit some of the Church schools 
are. The catechism, it is said, has gone through twelve 
editions, and is used in several parts of the country where 
the Church spirit is strong and narrow. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has more than once protested against its spirit. 





Mr. Chamberlain replied to Mr. Fowler in a very masterly 
speech, proving that, at present at least, the choice lies 
between Local Control and Free Education, and that those who 
want the former must give up the latter,—a course of which 
the constituencies would certainly not approve. In such 
schools as those established by Roman Catholics, even Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Fowler are willing to waive, and know that 
they must waive, local control, and their object is to impose 
local control on Church schools while they leave other Denomi- 
national schools quite free. Mr. Chamberlain modified Lord 
Hartington’s epigrammatic assertion that there is a party in 
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the House who hate religious education more than they love 
Free Education, into the assertion, which he believed to be 
strictly true, that there is a party which hates the Church 
more than it loves Free Education, and which does not care 
nearly so much to improve the schools as it cares to injure the 
Church. If they had not been afraid of their constituents, Mr. 
Chamberlain thought that they would have voted against the 
second reading of the Bill, and not tried to destroy it by this 
side-wind. 


Mr. Goschen, in a very remarkable speech, which wound up 
the Government case against the instruction, showed that as 
a remedy for religious intolerance, “local control” would be 
perfectly futile. The “religious grievance” exists no less, 
perhaps even more, in the Board schools than in the Denomi- 
national schools, and he quoted Mr. Smyth’s evidence of the 
mode in which his son was made a sort of public example of 
in a Board school for not accepting the religious instruction, 
—the aggrieved father admitting that he had never heard of 
any similar persecution of a child for declining religious in- 
struction in a Voluntary school. Mr. Fowler’s instruction 
was ultimately negatived by a majority of 101, the Irish Home- 
rulers present voting against it. The numbers were,—for the 
instruction, 166; against it, 267. 


Tuesday’s debate elicited one or two very important con- 
cessions by the Government. The minimum age on which the 
103. grant is to be paid was reduced to three years from five 
years, and the maximum age was, owing to the earnest and 
repeated solicitation of Mr. Chamberlain, raised from four- 
teen years to fifteen years,—a very substantial concession 
to the demands of the Voluntary schools, which will probably 
increase the cost of the grant by about £520,000 annually, 
£300,000 for the lowering of the minimum age by two years, 
and £20,000 for the raising of the maximum by one year. In 
Wednesday’s debate, the Government explained that the 
attendances of half-timers would earn the grant as well as 
the attendances of full-timers ; and the religious difficulty was 
again discussed, Mr. Chamberlain suggesting that the Depart- 
ment ought to have power to exclude the teaching of violent 
controversial matter like that of Mr. Gace’s catechism, in 
schools receiving the Government grant. 


On Thursday, the debate ranged chiefly round a proposal of 
Mr. Summers to omit the sub-section of Section 3 empower- 
ing the Education Department to convert a free school into 
a fee-paying school, in case a school of a superior sort were 
specially needed in the district. Mr. Summers’s amendment 
was negatived without a division, it being generally admitted 
that the working classes often prefer for their children a 
school of a more select kind than it is possible to attain under 
the conditions of a free school; and that where it is so, the 
working classes are as much entitled to have what they want, 
as the middle classes are to select a dear school for their 
children when they think it better suited to their children’s 
needs. There isas much andas legitimate room for allowing the 
principle of intellectual or moral caste amongst the working 
classes as there is in relation to any other class, and no Govern- 
ment would be popular in England which tried to reduce the 
educational system to a single dead-level. 


Sir William Harcourt made an amusing speech yesterday 
week at Holloway, the first part of which was devoted to 
quizzing Mr. Goschen for his political change of front in 
joining a Conservative Government. Mr. Goschen, however, 
has not changed his principles at all, while Sir William Har- 
court in relation to Irish Home-rule has changed his for 
their very opposites. Sir William seemed to assume that 
Home-rule was really dead, because he explained the 
frequent reference to it on the Unionist side by urging 
that “the ghost of the corpse haunted the consciences of the 
murderers, and he could not help thinking that a Banquo was 
present as an uninvited guest the other day at the banquet at 
the ‘Criterion.’” Well, that is the frankest admission that 
Home-rule has been really killed by the Unionist Party, which 
we have yet extracted from the Gladstonians. But we fear 
that Mr. Gladstone will not agree with Sir William Harcourt 
that Home-rule is reduced to the condition of a ghost. If it 
were, Unionists would not whisper, like Macbeth, “Thou 
canst not say I did it;” they would be only too happy to 





claim the responsibility. Sir William also quizzed Lord 
Hartington on his boast of feeling profound satisfaction in 
incomplete measures, and said he might almost as well say 
of a horse with three legs, that he was very glad it was incom- 
plete and had not got four. Sir William Harcourt is always 
amusing, but he can seldom persuade his audience that he 
attaches much real weight to political professions of any 
kind. He loves to be trivial, and to trivialise the whole 
character of political life. 


We do not envy either the German Emperor or his hosts 
during his approaching visit, which commences to-day. 
The former is expected to spend his time here in a con- 
stant series of ceremonial functions which will leave 
him no leisure either for friendly intercourse with his 
English acquaintances, or for seeing the sights, what- 
ever they are, which he most desires to see. The latter 
are oppressed by the wish to entertain royally a more than 
royal guest; by the claims of all manner of Princes, corpora 
tions, and “ interests,” who desire to utilise the visit either to 
advertise themselves, to increase their magnificence, or to enjoy 
a great State function; and by the necessity of taking strict 
precautions for the safety of their visitor. He is perfectly safe 
with Englishmen, among whom he is personally popular; but 
there are crowds of foreign anarchists in London, and a good. 
many Frenchmen of a type more or less approaching the insane. 
It is to be hoped everything will go off well, but State receptions. 
are rare here, and the worry to the entertainers is not decreased 
by the fact that they have not quite free bands. It is etiquette 
on such occasions to consult the visitor, who is accustomed to 
have his own way, and whom it is not easy to convince that to 
visit the Naval Exhibition on a Sunday would be to give pro- 
found offence to an important section of English opinion. 
Wesuppose Kings are hardened to being bored, but we should 
have thought it more gracious to give the Emperor, as we give 
the Stipendiaries, a holiday from public work every second day.. 





To the amazement of Australia, New South Wales has 
not given Sir Henry Parkes a majority. The majority 
returned at recent elections is believed to be opposed 
to Federation, and in favour of particularism, though as the 
balance of power is held by the Labour candidates, who con- 
stitute nearly a fourth of the House, this is not quite certain. 
What is certain is that the majority is Protectionist, that it 
inclines towards large expenditure on public works, and that 
it will, if it can, prohibit or restrict the immigration of un- 
skilled labour from Europe. As New South Wales is the 
only Free-trade Colony in Australia, this is a victory for 
Protection, and shows how little the plainest arguments avail 
with workmen against their immediate self-interest. The 
corrective is the pressure of high prices; but in a com- 
munity which imports no food, and can still borrow, this 
of course works but slowly. The ‘investing classes will do 
well to note the change of policy, for it will directly lower the 
security of all Sydney bonds, the public works on which 
money is to be lavishly spent being, for the most part, too- 
costly to return full interest on the outlay. 





One good consequence the Labour Commission will produce. 
It will encourage the workmen to bring forward their wilder 
secret ideas into the light of day, so that the whole body of 
the community may understand and discuss them. That will 
do more towards the enlightenment of the ignorant than any 
amount of repression of their views, which only produces 
discontent. Who would have imagined, for instance, that any 
body of workmen held that the State should by penal enact- 
ment prevent all men over sixty from working for wages, and 
that such men should receive pensions from the community of 
30s. a week ? Yet this was the doctrine explained on Wednesday 
to Lord Derby by Mr. Quelch, representative of the rougher 
labourers of the south side of the Thames. Lord Derby 
listened quietly while Mr. Quelch denounced machinery and 
advocated municipal workshops, but the direct interference 
with liberty involved in the prohibition of work for the 
old staggered even his long experience, and he cross- 
examined upon the point. Mr. Quelch, however, had the 
courage of his opinions, and repeated his suggestion, which 
was endorsed in principle by Mr. Falvey, representing 
the corn-porters of Rotherhithe. The idea of witnesses like 
these is, that to give work for pay is to present a benefaction 
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to the community, for which the community owes them grati-" 
tude and a pecuniary reward. They reject with a certain 
scorn the whole idea of liberty, one of them observing that 
there was no liberty, except perhaps in an African desert. 





We understand that Mr. Ludlow, Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, has resigned his functions, on the ground 
of age. It is to be hoped that his place will be filled by the 
appointment of the Assistant-Registrar for England, Mr. 
Brabrook, whose long services and well-known abilities render 
him not only the best but the only fitting candidate for the 
vacancy, which is a much more important one than the public 
readily perceive. 





Roumania has been greatly agitated by a quarrel about 
Royal etiquette. Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, brother and Heir-Presumptive of the King, has 
fallen in love with Mademoiselle Helene Vacaresco, daughter of 
a great Roumanian boyar, or landlord. He wishes to marry her, 
and has obtained an unwilling consent from King Charles, 
who knows that such an alliance within his family will greatly 
annoy the German Emperor. The Ministry, however, have 
interfered, declaring that the future King of Roumania must 
stand above the local houses, and be free of all relation- 
ships with them; and as the Deputies and people are of the 
same opinion, the engagement has been broken off, and 
Prince Ferdinand has retreated to Sigmaringen to over- 
come his chagrin. The incident has repeatedly occurred in 
Europe under other forms, but we do not remember another 
case in which the people have interfered. They are 
generally assumed to approve Royal marriages of affection, 
but we are not sure that the assumption is correct. Certainly 
when they choose Kings, they have shown themselves most 
unwilling to travel out of the Royal caste, though we believe 
the Greeks did, on the last vacancy, offer their throne to the 
present Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley. He, however, thinks 
sitting on thorns a disagreeable amusement, and declined the 
honour. 


The Irish Bishops have made and published a joint declara- 
tion, signed by all of them except the Bishop of Limerick, that, 
in their judgment, “as pastors of the Irish people, Mr. Parnell 
by his public misconduct has utterly disqualified himself to 
be the political leader.” Moreover, by his recent utterances, 
in their “open hostility to ecclesiastical authority,” he has 
supplied “new and convincing proof that he is wholly un- 
worthy of the confidence of Catholics,” wherefore “ we call on 
our people to repudiate his leadership.” We imagine that 
Bishop O’Dwyer has declined to sign this manifesto, not 
because he does not agree with it, but because he long ago 
repudiated Mr. Parnell’s leadership at a time when most of 
his brother-Bishops enthusiastically endorsed it. 


Nevertheless, the Irish Bishops do not go so far as to ex- 
communicate Catholics who do not repudiate Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership. And it is clear that Roman Catholic principles 
would not sustain them in any course so extreme. Yet the 
Liberal Unionist of this month has republished, from the 
Freeman’s Journal of June 20th, the details of a very curious 
ease, in which Mr. Patrick McKenna complains that, though 
a practical Catholic and a regular communicant, he has been 
refused both absolution and communion, nay, even a hearing 
in the confessional, on the ground that his name still stands 
on the committee which advocates Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 
But if Mr. McKenna appeals to Rome, it is pretty certain 
that Rome will censure the high-handed course taken with 
him. Roman Catholics are not bound to accept the judgment 
of their Bishops on political issues, and cannot be excom- 
municated for refusing to do so. We only wish that Mr. 
McKenna had shown his independence in a better cause. 


We publish a letter in another column in which an appeal 
is made against confining the use of the Church House to 
Churchmen who subscribe a guinea towards the expense of 
keeping it up. That is no doubt much too large a sum for 
the poorer clergy to raise, and it is very important that if the 
Church House is to be the centre of unity for all Churchmen, 
the use of it should not be limited to the well-to-do. Perhaps 
a part of the coldness with which the erection of the Church 








House as a monument of the Queen’s Jubilee has been received, 
is due to the feeling that it was intended for the use of 
wealthy Churchmen rather than for Churchmen at large. In 
the present day, no religious institution can afford to adopt a 
plutocratic basis. 


We note with pleasure that the Royal Holloway College 
at Egham, for women, is making steady though somewhat slow 
progress. It opened in 1887 with twenty-eight students. It 
was closed this year for the long vacation with sixty-six. 
Miss Bishop says in her report to the Governors :—* Most of 
our present students are working for a London degree in Arts 
or in Science; several are preparing for Oxford Honour 
Moderations in Classics or Mathematics; some for the Oxford 
Honour Schools of Modern Languages and English; some 
(and Iam glad that it is so) are working independently of 
examinations.” In music especially the teaching seems to be 
most efficient. “Physical exercise is well cared for. The 
gymnasium has large and vigorous classes. Tennis, cricket, 
and hockey clubs are in a flourishing condition, and in the 
summer-time we manage to do some amount of boating.” 
“Of clubs and societies,” says Miss Bishop, “we have a 
portentous number.” There is a Classical Society, a Choral 
Society, a Shakespeare Society, a Dramatic Society, a 
Browning. Society, a Botanical Society, and a Political 
Society. The last has this year abolished capital punish- 
ment, carried Irish Home-rule, and restored the Elgin 
Marbles to Greece; so that the young women of this latest 
of the large Ladies’ Colleges appear to be of the “ advanced ” 
wing. Miss Bishop speaks of her very great debt to her 
colleagues, and we are quite sure that her colleagues would 
speak with equal warmth of their still greater debt to Miss 
Bishop. 





That most modern of all institutions, “ Cook’s,” has, it 
appears, reached its jubilee year. Its founder began his busi- 
ness in 1841 by taking about temperance trippers, and the firm 
is now perhaps the best-known organiser of travel on the globe, 
with resources which a few years ago enabled it to contract 
for the conveyance of a British expedition up the Nile. There 
is hardly a country in the world where the firm is not acknow- 
ledged and trusted, and we only wonder why explorers anxious 
to penetrate the interior of Africa do not, instead of hiring 
armies of Negro porters, pay a sum into “Cook’s,” and 
request to be personally conducted to Uganda or Timbuctoo. 
They would get there, if the fee were a good one, in perfect 
safety, and with a sufficiency of nice food all the way. Tourists 
are among the most unreasonable of human beings, but 
though Messrs. Cook must have despatched millions of them 
to their destinations, we scarcely remember a case of their 
being sued for failure to complete a bargain. More success- 
ful workers in a new field there never were, and we suppose, 
on the whole, they have done good in their generation. 
They have spoiled ordinary travel for those who can 
dispense with them; but they have multiplied by ten the 
number of those who can attempt in that way to widen their 
education. A ‘“ Cook’s tourist ” is often not nice, but he must 
be a little wiser than if he had remained at home. 


The first instalment of the trekkers into Mashonaland have 
reached the Limpopo, and have been arrested and turned back 
by the “ police ”—that is, soldiers—of the South Africa Com- 
pany. It is assumed, therefore, that the plan of a great trek has 
been defeated without any effusion of blood; but that is surely 
a little premature. Independent parties would be sure to pre- 
cedea march of that kind; and if large numbers are interested, 
they will not be dismayed by the repulse of a hundred men. 
The real difficulty of the situation, moreover, will not arise 
until a body of trekkers resists the Mashonaland police, and 
is repulsed with a greater or smaller loss of life. It is in the 
irritation which such an incident may create, and which may 
call all the more warlike Boers to arms, that the danger of 
the position consists. If they bear to be beaten, the “inde- 
pendence” of the Dutch in the Transvaal is clearly at an 
end. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—¢——— 
THE IRISH BISHOPS’ OUTLOOK. 


T is evident from the recent letter of Archbishop 
I Walsh, as well as from the tone taken even by so 
vehement a political partisan as Archbishop Croke, that 
the Irish Episcopate have at length been awakened to a 
sense of the danger that threatens their influence in Ireland, 
if they do not desist from the course to which till very 
recently they have committed themselves, of encouraging 
the party of Irish irreconcilables, whose main policy it is to 
make Ireland ungovernable by any British Government 
whatever. Mr. Parnell has not, indeed, been able to van- 
quish them. They on the contrary, so far as we have the 
means of judging, have completely defeated him. But they 
have defeated him only with a great effort, and not without 
a great sense of the formidable character of the opposition. 
They have been aware of the growth in every Irish city and 
town of avery strong minority of persons who neither obey 
God nor regard man, who are as indifferent to Mr. Parnell’s 
breaches of the moral law, as they had themselves 
allowed too many of their flocks to be to the many and 
grievous breaches of the laws of justice, charity, and 
property which the National League had initiated or con- 
doned. They have become sensible that, owing to the 
negligence and unscrupulousness of the Irish Catholic 
clergy during the waging of the land-war, there has grown 
up avery formidable spirit of caprice, self-will, and anarchy 
in Ireland, which threatens not merely the authority of 
the British Government, but the authority of the Catholic 
Church; and they have seen in many places the strange 
sight of the Catholic Church endeavouring to recover her 
authority by attempts to exercise spiritual power in 
political matters after a fashion which they must per- 
fectly well know to be quite illegitimate and incapable 
of any sort of defence. In a recent case, it is 
alleged that communion has been refused to a follower 
of Mr. Parnell’s only because he will not desert that 
leader at the dictation of his priest,—a course quite as 
violently opposed to the Roman Catholic tradition, as 
Mr. Parnell’s conduct itself, to say nothing of Mr. Dillon’s 
and Mr. O’Brien’s, has been for many years past opposed 
to the best traditions of the Church of Rome. They well 
know that they dare not excommunicate for the mere 
refusal of members of their flock to desert Mr. Parnell 
as a political adviser, and that in any appeal to Rome they 
would be overruled and rebuked if they persisted in so 
violent a breach of the Church’s neutrality on purely 
political questions. But they know also that unless they 
recover the influence which by their unwise policy in en- 
couraging lawlessness and anarchy they have so largely 
lost, they will soon have to deal not merely with head- 
strong politicians, but with a very considerable party of a 
thoroughly irreligious spirit which ignores not only the 
authority of the British law and the moral authority of 
the Roman priesthood, but the authority of all law and of 
all religion. 

This prospect has no doubt given the Irish bishops very 
serious and just causes of alarm,—causes of alarm all the 
more serious to them that they are themselves in great 
measure responsible for the spread of this lawless spirit in 
Ireland. On the other hand, they have gradually learned 
during the progress of Mr. Balfour’s administration of Ire- 
land, how much influence they might gain with the British 
Government by allying themselves in general with the 
orderly party, andinterfering only to alleviate and popularise 
the conditions under which the orderly party in Ireland 
should govern the country. They see that they can get such 
a Land Law as their people thoroughly approve ; that they 
can secure the cordial help of the British Government for 
Ireland in periods of distress, and not only its cordial help, 
but help so effective that the British authorities are received 
in distressed regions with acclamations never accorded even 
to popular politicians; and further, that on questions of 
serious ecclesiastical policy, like questions of education, they 
hold the balance in the British Parliament, and may deter- 
mine not only the policy of Ireland, but the policy of the 
United Kingdom. Ina word, they see themselves in a posi- 
tion very similar to that of the Catholics of Prussia, who 
have not merely completely baffled the attacks which a 
powerful Minister made on the Church, but have compelled 
the Government to come to terms with them, and to repeal 





every provision by which the Catholics suffered, as well 
as to consult carefully the wishes of the Catholic Party in 
determining the general domestic and foreign policy of the 
Empire. All this the Irish Episcopate have been very slow 
to learn, but at last they are evidently learning it, and we 
see the result in Archbishop Walsh’s tardy and hesitating 
confession that Ireland may perhaps be not yet ripe for 
Home-rule. In truth, Home-rule, dangerous as it is to the 
United Kingdom, is, we believe, still more dangerous to the 
ultimate interests of the Catholic Church in Ireland. No 
sooner would the Catholics find themselves brought face to 
face with an Irish Parliament, than they would discover 
what they had risked in sacrificing the great advantage 
which they now possess as spokesmen of the popular feeling 
when that comes into conflict with the Conservative force 
of the British Government. In an Irish Parliament they 
could not long play that part. They could not, consistently 
with their Catholicism, cast all prudent considerations to 
the winds and go in forarevolutionary policy. They would 
find themselves outbidden as a popular party by the Par- 
nellites and the Irish Radicals and Republicans, and they 


would then soon discover what a price they would have to, 


pay for becoming the Conservative Irish Party, instead of 
being, what they now are, only in part a Conservative, 
and in much greater part a popular and democratic 
party, which takes the cause of the tenant-farmers and 
the labourers under its protection. In an Irish Parlia- 
ment, the Catholic Party would soon find itself in 
the uncomfortable position of being obliged to take the 
part of the British Government against the Irish Reds, and 
the Irish Reds would then gradually gain the reputation of 
being the patriotic party, the party that sets the actual 
Government at defiance. The Irish prelates have a fore- 
taste of what this would mean in the enthusiasm which 
Mr. Parnell has so often evoked by his appeals to the men 
of the hill-sides, and to the violent Nationalists of America. 
They know that if they had to pose as the representatives 
of the moderates, and as more or less the adherents of 
the British Government,—and no other attitude would be 
consistent with the steady policy of the Church of Rome, 
—they would soon find a popular opposition growing 
up against them which would greatly undermine their 
moral and religious influence. This they are only just 
beginning to apprehend ; but as soon as they do appre- 
hend it, we shall see a yet more decided change of atti- 
tude. It is far better for the Irish prelates to rule a 
party which is always endeavouring to obtain, and often 
actually obtaining, great concessions from the British 
Government, and so earning the reputation of a popular 
policy, than to become the centre of resistance to revolu- 
tion, as they must, if an Irish Parliament and Administra- 
tion spring into being, and they, in consequence, earn the 
reputation of resisting the aspirations of Celtic patriotism 
and insular independence. After all, Leo XIII. has under- 
stood the natural function of the Irish Episcopate far better 
than such creatures of the hour as Archbishop Walsh and 
Archbishop Croke, and his policy for Ireland, if it has not 
already triumphed, is at least beginning to triumph, over 
theirs. They are awakening at last to the advantages of 
their present position, and the great disadvantages of the 
position which they would occupy so soon as Home-rule 


had been obtained, and they found themselves face to face 


with a violent Radical Opposition such as Mr. Parnell is 
eminently qualified to lead. 





THE RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


i is not difficult to state the objections which a 
disinterested statesman of experience who was only 
watching events might bring against the Triple Alliance. 
The first, perhaps the greatest, is that it must render war, 
if war should break out, so fearfully big. If Germany, 
Austria, and Italy are allied, they cannot be attacked 
except by another Alliance, and another Alliance able to 
cope with them must necessarily include or draw with it the 
remainder of the Continent. War under such circum- 
stances must be on a tremendous scale, must, in fact, 
involve directly or indirectly the whole of civilised man- 
kind, and must produce, for a time at all events, almost 
unequalled destruction of the conditions of civilisation. 
If one Power, however great, encounters another, the 
remainder can look on, and within their bounds pro- 
gress can be continued; but when all are engaged, 
the life of Europe is arrested, and the entire white 
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race, without which the world would stagnate, must 
not only pause in its work, but become from deaths, 
wounds, expenditure of energy, and loss of disposable 
capital, less competent to do it than before. In the second 
place, the Alliance disinclines each Power to make the 
concessions by which permanent peace might possibly be 
secured. Germany and France, France and Italy, Austria 
and Russia, Russia and Germany, might each, if left 
alone with its foe, agree to a working compromise which 
would remove the pressing grievance, or even, if war 
happened to be distasteful, might arrange a disarmament 
which would last for a term of years, and render a sudden 
rush into the field out of the question, or, at all events, 
as unlikely as any other incalculable misfortune. The 
Alliance, however, by its very existence, forbids all arrange- 
ments or compromises between single Powers. In the 
third place, the Alliance increases the dominance of the 
military spirit. Each nation is compelled to arm itself 
to the uttermost, lest it should seem to be asking aid which 
it refused to render in return, lest, in fact, it should either 
seem to be, or really be, cheating its allies for the sake of its 
own selfish ease. This necessity, which presses everywhere, 
and as we see is obeyed everywhere, is nearly as fatal to pro- 
gress as war itself; while it is far more fatal to social 
peace, pressure of the kind always developing among those 
who work a bitter grudge, partly just, partly a mere result 
of envy, against those who spend. Socialism grows fast 
while the nations wait for war. And finally, the Alliance 
does deposit too much power over human happiness in the 
hands of individuals. It is foolish to deny that, as matters 
stand, the German Emperor could to-morrow, by a single 
despatch, plunge all Europe in war, and that the Emperor 
of Austria or King Humbert could with nearly as much 
ease do precisely the same thing. The power may not be 
abused, but it exists ; it was fancied when the late Emperor 
died, that it would be exerted ; and it is not wise, not for the 
welfare of civilisation as a whole, that such a power should 
continue to be deposited in such few hands. All the objec- 
tions to despotism militate also against an arrangement 
under which the death of a single young man might ter- 
minate the happiness of Europe for a whole generation. 
Nevertheless, the only great nation in Europe unaffected 
directly by the Alliance, the only one not included in it or 
menaced by it, heartily welcomes its extension for another 
six years, and is right in welcoming it. All the arguments 
given above are sound, but they are all answerable, and 
experience has shown that the answers are correct. The 
Alliance will render the war, if it breaks out, fearfully big ; 
but then, that bigness of itself frightens statesmen, until 
they regard war with a horror which, before 1870 at least, 
was nearly unknown in Europe. They used to think of 
war as lawyers think of legal processes, as weapons, indeed, 
costly to use, and wearisome in the using, but still weapons 
which they understood, and which they could guide to 
tolerably definite foreseen results. Now they regard war as 
the poor regard Law Courts, as instruments which, once 
set in motion, are irresistible, which are too strong to be 
guided, and which, whatever else they may do, will 
probably involve pecuniary ruin. There is not a King in 
Europe, and probably not a soldier, who does not feel as if 
the next war would be too large for his grasp, as if he 


would rather avoid touching an engine with such delicate 


machinery and such prodigious powers. A naval officer 
may be very skilful and very brave, and yet sigh with 
apprehension as he reads “In a Conning-Tower,” and 
thinks of the capacities which a modern ironclad demands 
in its commander; and that is the position of each 
of the three or four men in Europe who singly could 
let loose war. Then, though it is true that the Triple 
Alliance prevents concessions, its absence would not 
ensure their being made. Germany left alone would 
not give up Alsace; France, even if solitary, would want 
her provinces.and the leadership; Austria by herself would 
still struggle for the Balkans; and Russia would still feel 
that jealousy of German success which is with her 
military party the great incentive to war. Nor, though 
the Alliance burdens the nations with preparation for 
war, does it burden them so much as fear would induce 
each State to burden itself singly. Each would be 
awaiting inevitable attack from at least an equal foe, 
and each, therefore, would be armed cap-d-pie, or would 
force on war rather than live any longer in an unendurable 
suspense. Moreover, the Alliance averts a danger which 
is little noticed, but which experience proves to be a 


terrible one, the danger of sudden alliances arranged by 
two or three men almost in a moment for an offensive 
campaign. Austria and France, for example, cannot, 
while the Alliance lasts, combine for a single cam- 
paign intended to break up Italy, or to resolve the 
German Empire back again into its elements. And 
finally, though it is true that the Alliance confers on 
individuals far too great a power of disturbing man- 
kind, experience proves that the power will not be 
misused, that in its very greatness there is comparative 
safety. You may trust even a mischievous man with the 
key of a powder-magazine sooner than with a squib, 
particularly if, when the magazine explodes, his own 
house must be shattered first. The Triple Alliance 
had at its head an old soldier who had succeeded 
in war, and has at its head a young one to whom 
war might bring glory; but under each of them it 
has continuously and successfully ensured peace. Since 
it was framed, not a shot has been fired in Europe except 
at Slivnitza, and after Slivnitza, which, had the Powers 
been disjoined, must have given the signal for war, the 
Alliance stamped out the sudden flame. There is no visible 
reason to believe that further experience will falsify the 
previous results, or that the world will not for six years 
more continue to reap the benefit of that peace which the 
Alliance has hitherto yielded, and which, imperfect as itis, 
has saved the world so far from a terrible tribulation. We 
are no members of the peace party, rather we believe that 
war sometimes, as in 1860, brings old abuses to an end 
when nothing else can; but the thought of the next war 
hurts the imagination itself. If Marshal von Moltke was 
right—and no more far-sighted soldier ever lived—Europe 
will be an Aceldama after the next campaign, yet will not 
be sufficiently exhausted to refuse another. 

We wonder if the German Emperor, who knows the one 
condition of the problem which no journalist can know, 
the secret wishes of the great Courts, thinks there is any 
weak point in the great Alliance, any contingency which, 
before its term had expired, might break it up. None 
has become visible during the eight years that the Alliance 
has lasted, and the astute diplomatists of France and 
Russia, with every motive for unsparing watchfulness, 
have failed to find one; but still, one may exist. The 
structure has survived very heavy blows, the death of the 
Emperor William, the fall of the statesman who arranged 
the compact, the rise in France of a party passionately 
desiring alliance with Russia with the intention of war; 
but still, stones with only one angle of cleavage perish 
suddenly under the right blow, and there may be some 
weak place in Prince Bismarck’s great work. If so, and 
any one knows it, with what anxiety must the place be 
watched, with what jealous care must the secret be guarded 
from any public comment! We cannot even imagine where 
such a source of misfortune could be found; but then we 
do not know, and the German Emperor does, what the 
Heirs-Apparent of the three Powers think of the Triple 
Alliance, or whether any Sovereign harbours an ambition 
for which, if a sudden chance arose, he would face all the 
dangers which must attend any new combination. 





FREE EDUCATION AND THE RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTY. 


M R. FOWLER introduced the debate on the popular 

control to be imposed under his amendment upon 
those Denominational schools which are the only schools 
available for the children of any rural district, by a speech 
as able, as moderate, and as eloquent as it was possible for 
him to have delivered in favour of the particular solution 
for which he contended. He was moderate in confining 
his proposal to the only cases in which the parents have no 
choice of an alternative school to which they might send 
their children ; he was moderate in his attitude towards 
the religious teaching of the Denominational schools; and 
he was moderate in selecting as his illustration of the 
religious grievance, the existence of schools in which 
the children are taught in special religious lessons that 
Dissenters are all idolators, though that is a phrase of 
abuse so unmeaning that it is really only the traditional 
reputation of the word that makes it an abusive 
epithet at all. If the effect of grafting elective managers 
on Denominational schools would really be what he sup- 
poses it to be, we should not feel any objection to his 








remedy. But we do not believe that it would be. And 
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as for the general maxim that every grant of public money 
should be subject to popular control, that is the sort of 
abstract constitutional maxim for which we feel no kind of 
superstitious reverence. The real question of the day is, 
how to turn the Denominational schools, whether National 
or otherwise, to the best possible account, and how to pro- 
tect the children who attend them because there is no 
other school for them to attend, and who are under the 
protection of the conscience clause, from being subjected to 
any sort of persecution or annoyance in consequence of the 
narrow religious teaching given to the children who attend 
the religious classes and who do not claim the protection 
of the conscience clause. It seems to us that Mr. Fowler 
has not chosen the right remedy, though he has pointed 
out a serious danger. It is perfectly true that no sensible 
man would be willing to see Dissenters’ children subjected 
to the sort of petty persecution to which it is only too 
likely that Dissenters’ children attending a school where 
Mr. Gace’s catechism was in use, would in all probablity be 
actually subjected. Mr. Fowler quoted as follows from the 
catechism in use in some schools in Essex, and perhaps in 
other parts of the country, and which is now admitted to 
have been written by Mr. Gace,—a catechism which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has more than once repudiated 
and condemned on behalf of the English Church, and with 
which we need not say that we have absolutely no grain of 
sympathy at all :— 

“We have amongst us various sects and denominations who go by 
the general name of Dissenters. In what light are we to consider 
them ?—(A.) As heretics; and in our Litany we expressly pray 
to be delivered from the sins of ‘false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism.’ : 

“(Q.) Is, then, their worship a laudable service ?—(A.) No, 
because they worship God according to their own evil and corrupt 
imaginations, and not according to His revealed will; and 
therefore their worship is idolatrous. oda 

“(Q.) Is Dissent a great sin ?—(A.) Yes; it is in direct oppo- 
sition to our duty towards God. ime 

“(Q.) How comes it, then, in the present day that it is thought 
so lightly of —(A.) Partly from ignorance of its great sinful- 
ness, and partly from men being more zealous for the things of 
this perishing world than for the Lord of Hosts. , 

“(Q.) But why have not Dissenters been excommunicated ?— 
(A.) Because the law of the land does not allow the wholesome 
law of the Church to be acted upon; but Dissenters have virtually 
excommunicated themselves by setting up a religion of their own, 
and leaving the Ark of God’s Church.” 


And so on, through a still longer string of silly ques- 
tions and sillier answers. Doubtless it is undesirable 
that Dissenters’ children should have nothing but the pro- 
tection of the conscience clause against the spirit which 
teaching such as this would be likely to inspire amongst 
their schoolfellows. Doubtless, too, it is equally un- 
desirable that the children of Churchmen should be liable, 
as they may be, to the kind of persecution to which 
they would be subjected at Dissenting schools where 
children have been taught by masters or mistresses im- 
bued with the spirit of one of the Liberation Society’s older 
publications, of which we give the following specimen. It 
is “from a pamphlet addressed to ‘ Teachers of Dissenting 
Sunday Schools,’ by the Rev. W. Foster. (Purchased at 
the oftice of the Liberation Society) :”— 

“ The tone of feeling in the next generation is to be given to a 
very great extent by your culture, and if you engraft into the 
minds of the children the deep conviction that every State Church 
is anti-Christian in its foundation, constitution, policy, spirit, 
and working, then you will awaken a sentiment which will 
strengthen and spread until it has swept -every State Church 
as a secular institution from the Statute-Book of this Kingdom. 
yee: The immense funds which the Church swallows up, the 
servile spirit which it generates, the impediment which it places 
before the course of just legislation, the barrier which it opposes 
to the intellectual and social progress of the people, call upon 
all patriots and philanthropists to labour for its downfall. But 
all these evils are reduced to insignificance compared with the 
spiritual mischief which it works on the souls of men—a mischief 
deep as hell and durable as eternity.” 


And so on, with more still that is equally silly and equally 
passionate. Now, it does not seem to us that there is much 
to choose between the sectarianism of Mr. Gace, and the 
sectarianism of Mr. Foster. No sensible religious teacher 
would wish to have children’s minds poisoned with either 
the one teaching or the other. No sensible religious teacher 
would wish to have either the children who had been taught 
to repeat Mr. Gace’s catechism set to pass judgment on 
those instructed by teachers educated under Mr. Foster’s 
training, or the children taught by teachers educated under 
Mr. Foster’s training set to pass judgment on the children 





who had been imbued with Mr. Gace’s catechism. But 
the real question is as to the best remedy. We maintain 
that Mr. Fowler’s remedy is not the best, but the very 
worst, that could well be applied. As Mr. Goschen, 
in his admirable speech, showed, it is in Board schools 
where there is already popular control that we have heard 
most of this religious difficulty. And that is very natural. 
In a district where Mr. Gace’s catechism was used, the 
elective managers, if they happened to be amongst the 
opponents of Mr. Gace, would be in all probability, and 
very naturally, fierce opponents of Mr. Gace. In a district 
where the school-teachers had been imbued with Mr. 
Foster’s principles, the elective managers, if they happened 
to be Churchmen, would very naturally be furiously 
enraged against Mr. Foster’s principles. In either case 
alike, the result of electing such opposition managers would 
be to set up on the Boards of Management a violent and 
chronic theological quarrel, in which every kind of cordial 
co-operative feeling would be drowned. The remedy for 
the inculcation of such mischievous principles as these upon 
children who would necessarily have to consort with the yery 
children whom they had been taught to despise, is not to 
introduce a bitter odiwm theologicum into the Board of 
Management, but to allow the interference of the Depart- 
ment to veto the introduction of direct theological censures 
into the religious teaching of elementary schools, especially 
where the scholars are not absolutely limited to a single 
Church or denomination. Such a power might very well be 
given to the Department, on the plain ground that denun- 
ciations of the principles of one Church or sect to the 
children of another Church or sect are most injurious to 
the harmony and discipline of any school; and, moreover, 
that direct theological censures and sentences of excom- 
munication are thoroughly unfitted for the purposes of the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, and for the training of 
immature and half-developed minds. All the teaching of 
children should be reverent, simple, and positive, and not of 
the nature of missiles discharged at the heads of believers 
in alien creeds. And we do not see why Parliament should 
not sanction the interference of the Department to prevent 
censorious lessons of the kind of which we have given 
specimens, in any school receiving a grant from the State. 
As for the compromise proposed by the Upper House 
of Convocation, that the parents should elect one or 
two additional members of the governing body of the 
Voluntary school, provided always that they were duly 
qualified under the conditions of the trust-deed (for 
example, as to religious belief), in every respect except 
that of paying a given amount of subscription to the 
school, it seems to us, we confess, a very futile one. 
This at least is certain, that such a provision would 
not touch the religious grievance at all. Duly quali- 
fied believers could not be trusted to interfere on 
behalf of those children whom they would regard as the 
children of unbelieving parents, and it is on their behalf 
chiefly that this popular control is advocated. Considered 
as a proposal for securing religious liberty, it would be 
perfectly idle, and indeed has been proved to be idle by the 
occasional intolerance of Board Schools ; and considered in 
any other light, it would probably be perfectly insignificant. 
To introduce popular control under conditions which would 
almost certainly exclude a popular veto on religious in- 
tolerance, would be like the precaution taken in the 
imaginary law-suit between ‘Eyes and Nose,” granting 
the use of the spectacles to the nose, and laying it down 
that “whenever the nose put the spectacles on, by day- 
light or candlelight, eyes should be shut.” It would be 
sanctioning a procedure for which hardly anybody wishes, 
except for the purpose of guarding against a religious 
grievance, but sanctioning it under restrictions which 
would render it all but impossible that it could furnish 
any sort of guarantee against that religious grievance. 
And what would be the use of that? It might secure for 
the school a kind of popular buffer between its Board of 
Management and hostile public opinion, but it certainly 
would not secure any interference with, or control over, 
favourable public opinion. The elective system is sug- 
gested for the sake of overruling sectarian opinion on the 
governing body, and yet it is proposed to apply it in cases 
where there is either no sectarian opinion to overrule, or 
where the admissible candidates for election are quite cer- 
tain not to wish to overrule it. We think that such a 


provision is rather a mockery of the guarantee wanted, 
than a mild form of that guarantee. 
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FRANCE AND SIAM. 


T is exceedingly difficult to understand the policy of 
I the French Republic as regards Colonial extension. 
To all appearance, the “directing classes,” including suc- 
cessive Governments and the permanent officials of the 
Foreign Office, maintain one policy, while the body of the 
electors, and especially the rural electors, are determined 
upon another. The latter are hotly opposed to any in- 
crease in the liabilities of France. They see no advantage 
whatever in tropical or sub-tropical Dependencies; they 
suspect that they are acquired mainly for purposes of 
jobbery; and they detest the employment of their children 
in garrisoning and defending them. They know from 
bitter experience that conscripts are used up in such 
Colonies at a terrible rate, and that, even when there are 
no battles, they are sent home invalided in crowds, to be 
discharged, for the most part, without the health essential 
to happy lives either as peasants or as artisans. Being 
too ignorant to understand obscure questions of distant 
geography, they do not at first resist; but the moment a 
disaster occurs, or.they are asked for a Colonial grant, they 
grow furious, and either ostracise a Minister, as they have 
ostracised M. Jules Ferry for the conquest of Tonquin, 
or threaten to overturn a Government on the Colonial 
clauses of the Budget. “ Keep the soldiers at home for 
the German war,” is, in brief, their standing order to the 

eputies. On the other hand, the Government, supported 
steadily by the journalists, and fitfully by the section of 
the Deputies interested in foreign commerce, steadily 
extend the responsibilities of the country, and only seem to 
regret that they cannot advance more rapidly. Successive 
French Governments risked a war with Italy in order 
to acquire Tunis, with its vague boundary to the south. 
They keep fidgeting about a plan, of no _ interest 
except to themselves, for a large “development” of 
Senegal. They have risked a war with China to obtain 
the sovereignty of Tonquin, and hold down their acquisi- 
tion, which is never at rest, by a considerable expendi- 
ture of men. They have acquired a position in Mada- 
gascar which the Hovas no doubt interpret as a mere right 
to give advice, but which the French interpret as a formal 
Protectorate, and which at all events bars out any other 
European State from effecting a settlement on the immense 
and fertile island, one-eighth larger than all France. They 
made a spring the other day at Dahomey, though, not being 
ready, they jumped short; and they have quite recently 
made an agreement with Lord Salisbury under which he 
says they get the Sahara, but they say they obtain Tim- 
buctoo as a ceutre for indefinite extension. And now 
it is reported from Bangkok, doubtless on official informa- 
tion because there can be no other, that they have seized a 
very large, little-known dependency of Siam,—all “ Siam,” 
in fact, as marked on common maps, east of the great 
Mekong River. With the exception of Tunis, the French 
utilise none of these possessions except for exploration, do 
not make their sovereignty strong, and in some cases, as 
in Madagascar, put up with angry opposition in a way 
which, if English statesmen did it, would be denounced as 
“meek.” It is difficult not to believe, in fact, that the men 
who direct these extensions are aware that the nation is 
not with them, and are content to obtain nominal rights 
which may be made profitable whenever an opportunity 
shall arise, or opinion shall take a new turn. It is rather 
a dangerous policy, because the agents sent out to manage 
these new acquisitions, whether of territory or of rights 
of control, are apt, being Frenchmen, to take themselves 
very seriously, and to do acts which lead either to insur- 
rection, or to a kind of warfare in which disaster, or at all 
events a great expenditure of life, is always possible; but 
it is the policy they are pursuing. 

War of the serious kind is in this instance, we should 
say, most improbable. The French are almost certainly 
not intending to annex or even to attack Siam itself, for 
they know they cannot do it until they have made some 
arrangement with Great Britain, which will not divide 
Siam with them, nor allow them to claim the whole of the 
vast Kingdom for themselves. As regards partition, we 
have a great deal too much Indo-Chinese territory as 
it is. Burmah is not yet connected with India by railway ; 
and so far from having any quarrel with Siam, the Foreign 
Office regards that Power as one of the friendliest of 
Asiatic States. The extinction of Siam by a French 
army would be regarded in the Foreign Office with deep 








displeasure, and in Calcutta with a sort of horror; and no 
such attempt, therefore, will be sanctioned, much less com- 
manded, in Paris. The force for such an enterprise does not 
exist on the spot, and M. de Freycinet is not the man to 
ask for twenty thousand men and two millions for an 
object which the electors would not understand, and 
which might involve a serious quarrel with Great Britain. 
If he is ready for such a quarrel, or desirous of it, Egypt 
would offer a much better excuse, and one, too, in which 
he would be helped by the Napoleonic tradition. We 
expect, therefore, no war on Siam from the French side, 
while we can hardly believe that it will be declared on the 
side of the Siamese. The Court of Bangkok is ruled by 
Princes who have obtained some tincture of European 
knowledge, and who are therefore painfully aware of their 
weakness as against European Powers. They could not 
defend Bangkok itself against an ironclad fleet, and an in- 
vasion of Tonquin is hopelessly beyond their means. They 
will not, we feel almost sure, fight without allies; and 
though they might purchase German favour by special 
commercial privileges, a serious ally for the defence of 
their Easteru territory, territory never quite subdued, is 
hardly to be obtained. Neither we nor China shall go to 
war for Luang Prabang. Great Britain does not want the 
French on her Burmese frontier, but she does not greatly 
fear them, and can wait, at all events, until the French 
agents begin intriguing with her own dependent Shan 
States. Lord Salisbury will not, we may be sure, break 
up the peace of Europe to save Siam merely from humilia- 
tion, or to save British Burmah from neighbours who 
cannot cross the frontier without a declaration of war for 
which there are a hundred better and more plausible occa- 
sions. We have had the French for neighbours at Pondi- 
cherry for nearly a hundred years, and have felt no ill result. 
The Chinese, no doubt, will be enraged, for they hold 
Siam to be a kind of dependency, and will feel very much 
as Americans feel when a European Power threatens a 
Spanish-American State; but they will hardly repeat over 
again their Tonquin experience. They could not on that 
occasion risk the stoppage of food-supplies to Pekin, and 
they cannot risk it now. They may send secretly some 
small help, but, with that exception, they will allow the 
Shan chief who holds the territory to struggle alone, and 
be beaten or compromise, as seems to him most advisable. 
The Siamese Court will do the same, and in all proba- 
bility, after two or three years of skirmishing, he will 
yield, and Tonquin will be stretched westward to the 
Mekong. It will not be a more valuable possession for 
that, and certainly not more formidable to the British 
position in Asia, which rests at last upon the sea, and 
upon our power of maintaining rapid and safe communica- 
tion between London and Bombay. It is necessary to 
observe France in Indo-China, but for the present, we 
fancy, we may content ourselves with observation 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


_— Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
consider the best means for increasing the space 
available at Westminster for fresh monuments, must be 
pronounced on the whole to be very satisfactory. It 
proves that there are at least two plans by which the space 
required can be obtained without either spoiling the Abbey, 
or depriving the new building of that intimate associa- 
tion with the existing structure which is an imperative 
necessity if a monument in the great Minster of the 
Confessor is to remain the highest honour conferable on 
the great dead of our race. But though the conclu- 
sions arrived at are reverent and prudent, some of 
the plans considered were of so monstrously sacrilegious 
a character, that we believe the Commissioners, had 
they accepted them, would have been hung from the 
towers of the Abbey by an indignant populace. English- 
men and Americans, when they think of the Abbey, call 
up the picture of the long line of nave which looks 
to the north. It is only on the north side that the Abbey 
proper is visible, and it is therefore this north aspect which 
has imprinted itself, either by actual vision or pictorially, 
on the minds of the English-speaking peoples. The 
Abbey, when considered externally, primarily means the 
north view. This being so, it seems hardly credible that 
any one should have been found bold enough to propose 
to entirely block out the north view, either by building 
“an additional aisle to the nave, with chapels attached 
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for the display of monuments, and with communications 
leading to it from the west end of the nave and from the 
north transept,” or else by constructing “a double cloister 
glazed on both sides, enclosing a garth with approaches 
from the Abbey, similar to the previous scheme.” If Mr. 
Pearson, the author of these proposals—proposals which 
the puzzled and awestruck Commissioners note that he had 
“a great love for’’—counted upon the lack of spirit in his 
countrymen, we wonder that the fear of a lynching 
expedition from Arkansas or Kentucky did not make 
him keep his scheme to himself. He seems, how- 
ever, to be a person of colossal courage, and would 
apparently be quite willing to take the consequences of 
masking the Abbey at the only place where it is really 
visible. He imagines, indeed, that the result would be 
quite popular, for he remarks :—“TI have not the least 
doubt that such an aisle, well designed, in a style which 
would be distinct from the adjoining part of the Abbey, 
without being out of harmony with it, would form a great 
addition to the general effect of the structure, both ex- 
ternally and internally.” Such a reflection as this might 
be expected to lead to bad language, even from an Arch- 
bishop. There appears, however, to be something awe- 
inspiring about Mr. Pearson, for though the Primate of 
all England condemned the scheme, he did so in the 
mildest language. His words, if only as an eminent 
example of Christian forbearance under extreme provoca- 
tion, are worth quoting :—‘“ It [the north side of the nave] 
is the only part of the Abbey in which you see the whole 
design of the church by itself; the south side is so entirely 
blocked up by other buildings, and the east end is so 
altered by Henry VII.’s Chapel, and blocked by St. 
Margaret’s, the projection of the Chapter-House is so 
great, and the alteration of the west end is so great, that 
there is no other part of the Abbey which gives you an 
idea of what was the original design of it as a great church. 
Therefore the erection of any building against it, even if 
it were a low building, would completely block out the 
original conception of the Abbey, and would prevent a 
view of the elevation, and then, amongst all the cathedrals 
of England, it would be the one which could not be seen.” 
The self-restraint here evinced is astounding. Mr. Pearson 
proposes, as the Archbishop points out, to make all that 
remains of the true Westminster Abbey invisible, and yet 
not a single vituperative epithet escapes Dr. Benson’s lips! 
What a pity that Lord Grimthorpe was not associated 
with the Archbishop as a sort of lay assessor! How mag- 
nificent would have been the “derangement of epitaphs ” 
produced by such an assistant ! 

Another of the schemes proposed to the Commissioners 
was the adaptation of the Chapter-House to the purposes 
of a monumental chapel. Fortunately, their good sense 
rejected this proposal at once. It would, they point out, 
be a grave mistake to disturb the associations and distort 
the proportions of that most interesting building “by 
diverting it to such a purpose.” “It is, in fact, a council- 
room of the State, and might at any time be so used 
without the leave or interference of the authorities of the 
Abbey. More than three centuries ago it had passed 
entirely into the control, and was held as the exclusive pro- 
perty, of the Crown; and the clergy and officers of the 
Society of Deans and Canons founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
have from that time to the present had neither responsi- 
bility for nor control over its fabric or the uses to which it 
had been devoted.” Passing over without much comment 
the proposals for “a wreath of chapels” to be placed 
between the buttresses surrounding the Chapter-House, 
and for what the proposers modestly call ‘ materially im- 
proving the exterior effect of the Chapter-House,” by 
surrounding it with “a cloister of six chapels,” the Com- 
missioners deal with two schemes which they consider 
‘practical and unobjectionable. Under the first, it is pro- 
posed to acquire a site, and erect thereon a cloister or 
chapel to the east and south of Poets’ Corner. This 
building would be erected on or near the site occu- 
pied by Nos. 2, 3, and 4 Old Palace Yard, and the 
ground at the rear of those premises up to the boundary- 
line of the Abbey precincts. This chapel would be 
approached from the Abbey through a corridor leading 
from the door at Poets’ Corner, and carried through 
the flying buttresses of the Chapter-House. The other 


plan is to utilise a.vacant space adjoining and communi- 
cating with the south side of the Great Cloisters, 
by building thereon ‘‘a chapel or annexe.” Both these 





plans are advocated by Mr. Pearson. “It would seem,” 
say the Commissioners, in regard to the latter plan, 
“that the area of this chapel or annexe, if built 
so as to occupy the portion of the proposed site 
immediately available, would be little less in length 
than that of the Chapel of Henry VII., or of St. 
Margaret’s Church, and of a width of 37 ft., and that in 
such a building room would be found for national com- 
memorations for 100 or 200 years to come; and it has 
been suggested that it might be the first instalment of a 
larger design for covering later‘on the whole extent of the 
Refectory and Ashburnham House, should it ever be 
restored to the Abbey, with another cloister, of which the 
proposed chapel should form the northern side.” They 
go on to point out that a special merit of this plan would 
be that the buildings erected under it would hardly be 
visible from the outside, and so would not interfere or 
come into comparison with either Henry VII.’s Chapel or 
the Chapter-House. Upon this point, indeed, the Report 
contains a reflection with which the public in general 
will, we believe, sympathise :—‘“It is agreed that the 
additions proposed in the various other schemes sub- 
mitted to us should be at once in harmony with and 
subordinate to the ancient edifice; but however skilful 
the architect who might be chosen, his work must neces- 
sarily run the risk of being deemed either an insignificant 
appendage, or, if ambitious in its design and details, a 
presumptuous rival to the Abbey.” 

The recommendations, signed by all the Commissioners, 
note that there is enough room beneath the floor of the 
Abbey for interments for at least one hundred years to 
come, condemn the notion of weeding the existing monu- 
ments, and advise the clearing away of the houses in Old 
Palace Yard, “which not only conceal to a great extent 
the architecture of the Chapel of Henry VII. and the 
ancient Chapter-House, but are also a constant source of 
danger to the Abbey from fire.” They further state that 
either the site at the east and south of Poets’ Corner, or 
else the Refectory site, should be adopted. Here, however, 
their unanimity ends. Sir Henry Layard, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and the Dean of Westminster are for the south- 
east position, while Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Waterhouse, and 
Mr. Jennings give their votes for the Refectory site. Con- 
sidering this conflict of opinion, we shall not attempt to 
decide absolutely. Either scheme will doubtless give us 
the necessary extra space without injury to the Abbey. 
Still, all things considered, we prefer the Refectory site. 
A building there will be decidedly less visible than one 
erected near Poets’ Corner, and this consideration, when it 
is a case of modern additions to an old building, ought 
always to be a matter of prime importance. 





THE HEALTH OF LONDONERS. 


REFERENCE to a Standing Committee has the 
effect of withdrawing the details of a Bill from 
public criticism. In many cases this is an advantage. 
It ensures speed, and in these days, if a Bill is not carried 
quickly it is often not carried at all. But it sometimes 
deprives amendments of a chance which they would have 
had in a Committee of the whole House. There is a 
natural unwillingness to alter the Bill as it comes back 
from the Standing Committee, since Members who have 
not much knowledge of the subjects dealt with are 
reasonably of opinion that details which have been 
settled after careful consideration had better be left 
as they stand. We cannot but think that the London 
Public Health Bill would have been improved by the 
adoption of the new clause proposed by Mr. Morton. 
If sanitary science is worth anything, it ought to tell 
us what are the minimum requirements which must 
be satisfied before a house can be deemed fit for human 
habitation. Yet this was all that Mr. Morton proposed 
to call upon the sanitary authorities to pronounce. He 
would have made it unlawful to occupy any house built 
after the passing of the Act, unless the local Authority 
had certified it to be properly drained. We must know 
little indeed, if we do not know enough to say as much 
as this. Mr. Ritchie’s objection to the clause is, that 
there is a great difference among sanitary experts as 
to what the requirements are which make a house fit 
for habitation. That would be an intelligible argument 
if it had been used in support of a proposal to forbid any 
more building. But it is hardly an intelligible argument 
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if building is to be suffered to go on. Any sanitary 
requirements that satisfy an expert are an improvement 
upon no requirements atall. Suppose that the Admiralty 
were to say that, as there is a great difference of opinion 
among experts as to the best method of building ships-of- 
war, no more regulations would be made as to the size, or 
shape, or thickness of armour of the vessels ordered for 
the nation. Would not the reply be, ‘ Let us go on insisting 
upon the points on which experts are fairly agreed, and 
not attempt to enforce the points on which they differ’ P It 
seems to us that Mr. Morton’s amendment raised a strictly 
parallel issue. There are a great many houses built every 
year in London which set at defiance the most elementary 
rules of health. Experts, for example, may differ as to 
the best method of connecting the house-drains with the 
main drain; but there is no difference between them as to 
the necessity of connecting them somehow. Yet the London 
builder does not always do so much as this. His system of 
drainage is sometimes self-contained. He puts the sewage 
out of sight, but he does not take it off the premises. Here 
surely is a requirement which might easily and rightly be 
insisted on by the Local Sanitary Authority, before a new 
house is inhabited. The houses so warranted might have 
their drains connected with the main drain in a way that 
experts think old-fashioned, but they would not be left 
with this important link altogether wanting. ; 

Mr. Ritchie’s objection would have been deprived even 
of the little force it had, if he had not assented to an un- 
fortunate alteration in another clause. As the Bill left 
the Standing Committee, it provided that the County 
Council should make by-laws for the prevention of 
nuisances. Before London had a Government of its own, 
it used to be constantly pointed out how much the health of 
the Metropolis suffered from the absence of any uniform and 
consistent policy in sanitary matters. What was a nuisance 
in one part of London might not be a nuisance in another. 
What was a legitimate way of abating a nuisance in one 
part of London might not be a legitimate way in another. 
Now London has a Government of its own, and the 
Standing Committee very properly decided that this 
Government should be entrusted with power to make 
regulations on these matters for the whole area comprised 
within its jurisdiction. In the Standing Committee, Mr. 
Ritchie supported this view; but by the time that 
the Bill came to be reviewed by the House, he had 
changed, not his mind, but his intention. He argued 
against Mr. Boulnois’s amendment, but he ended by 
declaring himself ready to accept it. The Government, he 
said, naturally desire that the authority which has the 
supervision of the whole of London should make the by- 
Jaws which are to apply to the whole of London. What is 
wanted in regulations of this kind is uniformity, and the 
way to secure uniformity is to leave the passing of the 
regulations to the central authority. This is what he 
thought when the Bill was before the Standing Committee, 
and this is what he thought when the Bill came back from 
the Standing Committee to the House. But Mr. Ritchie 
was no longer prepared to give effect to his convictions. 
He told the House frankly that if he stood by his 
original opinion, it might lead to the defeat of the 
Bill. Whether he is right in thinking this, we do not 
know; but as Mr. Stuart and Sir John Lubbock, both 
of whom opposed the amendment, admitted that its re- 
jection might endanger the passing of the Bill, we suppose 
that he is. In that case, what a singular testimony the 
whole business affords to the strength of the London 
Vestries! Nobody has a good word for them, yet when it 
comes to the point, they are strong enough to beat a strong 
Government. Most of us had assumed that the creation 
of the London County Council was the first step towards 
the substitution of order for confusion, of unity for a most 
inconvenient diversity. Not a bit of it. Chaos and ld 
Time are not powers to be easily dislodged. The public 
hears little of the London Vestries. It is ignorant alike of 
their functions and of the method of electing them. But the 
Metropolitan Member knows them only too well. The jerry- 
builder is content to blush unseen at ordinary times, but 
when a General Election comes round, he is a person to be 
reckoned with. Now, if there be one institution that the 
Jerry-builder loves better than another, it is a London 
Vestry. Beneath its sheltering wing, his insanitary 
economies pass unnoticed. The jerry-builder, we may be 
sure, has been active in the interval between the Standing 
Committee and the consideration of the Bill as amended, 
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and the result of his labours may be seen in Mr. Ritchie’s 
change of front, and in the acquiescence even of Mr. 
Pickersgill in the uselessness of dividing the House. 

Another sound decision of the Standing Committee was 
also opposed by Mr. Ritchie. The Standing Committee had 
laid on the local Authority the duty of cleaning the foot- 
ways as well as the streets, and Mr. Whitmore proposed 
that this obligation should be thrown back on the house- 
holders. The objections to the system, with which every 
one who passes the winter in London is painfully familiar, 
are many. Even when every house in a street is occupied, 
and every occupier does what he holds to be his duty, there 
is a@ most inconvenient diversity of interpretations as to 
what that duty is. In ordinary weather this matters 
little, but after a fall of snow it becomes a cause of real 
inconvenience. One man holds that the great thing 
is to roughen the slippery surface, and you take 
away with you a sample of the contents of his dust- 
bin. Another believes in salt, and so long as you are in 
front of his windows, you are plunged some inches deep in 
cold slush. A third thinks that cleanliness is the thing to 
aim at, and his carefully washed pavement becomes, after 
an hour or two, a sheet of smooth ice. In most streets, 
moreover, variety is still further promoted by the neglect 
of some of the householders to do their duty. They are 
careless, or stingy, or out of town, or they think that the 
snow is going to melt. Still, if every house were occupied, 
and there were no pavements which were not commanded 
by a street-door, the police might see the law enforced. 
But in the case of unoccupied houses, the duty devolves 
upon the owner, and the owner, perhaps, is in the Riviera. 
If the English winter were like the Russian, there would 
be time for the police to hunt him up. But in our 
uncertain climate, they mostly prefer to wait for a thaw. 
The consequence is, that after the ashes and the salt and 
the smooth ice, the unlucky pedestrian is treated to simple 
snow. In streets where the houses stand back from the 
road, and there are two pavements, that in the main 
thoroughfare is altogether neglected,—the householders’ 
liability apparently not extending so far from their own 
doorsteps. This is the state of things which Mr. Whit- 
more and Mr. Ritchie are anxious to perpetuate,—their 
reasons being that the cleansing of the footways is a costly 
business, and that the local authorities will only clean the 
great thoroughfares. But the removal of snow is not done 
gratuitously even now, and most householders would rather 
be rated for the purpose than pay the uncertain charges 
levied by the amateur scavengers who turn up after every 
And as regards the back-streets, they seldom 
get cleaned under the present system, and are, after all, of 
less importance to the general public than the great 
thoroughfares which are everywhere thronged with pedes- 
trians. Happily, the House was of this opinion, and Mr. 
Whitmore’s amendment was rejected. 








“AT ALL COSTS BE YOUNG.” 

N JULES FERRY told the Association of Paris 

® Students, at their annual gathering on Friday week, 
“at all costs to be young.” The Gallic spirit, he said, is made 
up above all “of clearness, candour, and the joy of living. 
To keep French, you must above all keep young;” and he 
carried further M. Renan’s advice at the Provencal celebra- 
tion of the previous Sunday, by eulogising disinterestedness, 
naturalness, and joy. His advice had not the cynical ring in 
it which made M. Renan’s sound so ambiguous, for no doubt 
disinterestedness is the best possible guarantee of the true 
“ joy of living,”—the joy of living which is not a mere holiday 
temper, but a temper that secures the happiness, because it 
does not shrink from the unhappiness, of working days, be- 
sides accepting gratefully the full sunshine of days dedicated 
to happy memories and happy hopes. But without this 
guarantee, the exhortation, “ At all costs be young,” is a very 
doubtful one; for without the conditions of disinterestedness, 
clearness, and candour, it may be a very costly process indeed. 
A youth determined to enjoy the full joy of living as the first 
of his duties to himself, may find that in his efforts to enjoy, 
he dries up the deepest spring of true joy. As Matthew 
Arnold says :— 

“ The bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight, for the cheerful sun, 


For feeling nerves and living breath, 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death. 
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It dreams a rest, if not more deep, 
More grateful than this marble sleep. 
Youth hears a voice within it tell, 
Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 
*Tis all perhaps which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.” 
And certainly calm is not that with which youth, if acting 
too literally on the exhortation, “At all costs be young,” 
would ever be content. Indeed, the same great poet has told 
us, in a sonnet which we should have been glad that all M. 
Ferry’s auditors could have read,—not, indeed, for its poetry, 
which is somewhat below Matthew Arnold’s usual high level, 
but for its wisdom,—what it is that we are too apt to obtain by 
eagerness to live up to the maxim, “ At all costs be young :”’— 
“When I shall be divorced some ten years hence 
From this poor present self which I am now; 
When youth has done its tedious vain expense 
Of passions that for ever ebb and flow; 
Shall I not joy youth’s heats are left behind, 
And breathe more happy in an even clime ? 
Ah, no! for then I shall begin to find 
A thousand virtues in this hated time. 


Then I shall wish its agitations back, 
And all its thwarting currents of desire ; 
Then I shall praise the heat which then I lack, 
And call this hurrying fever, generous fire ; 

And sigh that one thing only has been lent 

To youth and age in common,—discontent.” 
Matthew Arnold knew too well what the advice, “ At 
all costs be young,” was but too likely to end in; and 
probably M. Ferry knows it too, or he would not have so 
wisely qualified his advice by putting disinterestedness and 
naturalness before joy. If the young are to be genuinely 
disinterested, and to take the deepest pleasure in alleviating 
the sufferings of others, they must often despise the super- 
ficial drift of the maxim, “ At all costs be young.” If they 
are to be genuinely “natural,” they must give a hearty sym- 
pathy to the many sufferers of the world, and this they cannot 
do without often ignoring the more obvious tendency of 
the maxim, “ At all costs be young;” for even youth does not 
feel to the full its youthfulness and elasticity when it is 
passing deliberately within the shadows of another’s lot. 
The buoyancy of youth is often almost arrogant, almost cruel,— 
always when it does not abate its boisterousness spontaneously 
and involuntarily at the first approach of that pain or misery 
into which it cannot be expected to enter deeply. For the exulta- 
tion of youth is frequently so untameable and encroaching, that 
it ignores the deeper nature which prompts it to pity and awe, 
and insists on that rampant kind of joyousness which drowns 
the murmur of any but the most importunate lamentation. 

M. Ferry, however, would probably say that he does not 
understand by “ At all costs be young,” what would be con- 
veyed by “At all costs be joyous.” The truest youth, he 
implies, cannot exist without clearness and candour, and 
there is neither clearness nor candour, but rather wilfulness 
and egotism, in the boisterousness which drowns every 
vibration of the minor key. The true joyousness of youth, 
M. Ferry migkt say, is a Joyousness which is so deep-seated 
that it can afford to suppress its effervescence for the sake of 
softening any neighbour’s pang. And that is really what the 
spirit of youth,—not, indeed, in its arrogance, but in its over- 
flowing generosity, in its abundance and redundance, in its 
ample resources for alleviating the lot of those who have 
either been deprived of their youth by misfortune, or 
who have lost it as age grew on and the shadows of life 
deepened,—delights to do. The most typical spirit of youth 
in its Christian aspect will prefer to pour out some of its bright- 
ness and stimulating power on those who need it most, and 
instead of feeling exhausted by that drain upon its energies, 
will find the springs of youth all the deeper and more affluent 
for that modulated and quieter tone which alone is suitable to 
any partnership in trouble. Still, “ At all costs be young” 
is hardly the exhortation we should have expected from 
one who wished to lay stress upon the “ disinterestedness” 
and generosity of youth. We should rather have expected 
such a one to say: ‘At all costs be generous of your light 
and warmth to those who need it most, and prove your 
youth, not by the mere luxuriance of its joy, but rather by 
the liberal overflow of its cordial and serene spirit into the 
darkened and drearier lots of those whom you can most 
effectually help. That “genial sense of youth” which is 


most lavish of its aid to those who most need it, seems to 
be, after all, the most genuinely youthful, the fullest of that 





elastic and munificent freshness which suggests a spring of 
living water that can never be drained dry. 

After all, boisterous, tyrannical, and arrogant youthfulness 
does not suggest essential gladness of heart half as vividly as 
that more temperate and restrained brightness which seeks 
to light up all the darker corners of the earth, and to turn night 
into twilight and twilight into dawn. The gladness which 
simply glows and frisks is the gladness, no doubt, of over-flowing 
animal vitality, but not the gladness of overflowing generosity 
of nature, and it is the latter, not the former, which embodies, 
at least for human beings, the most perfect sense of the lavish- 
ness, the bounty of Nature. Mere exultation, a mere redundant 
vehemence of life, expresses rather excess of egotism than the 
liberality of free giving; and nothing is less expressive of the 
spiritual redundance of youth than excessive egotism. Egotism 
is, after all, a sort of miserliness, a gloating over what one 
has rather than a readiness to impart; and it is the joy which 
earnestly desires to diffuse itself, not the joy which cannot 
pass out of the phase of self-congratulation, that suggests the 
highest strength, the strength of youth. Wordsworth says it 
is Duty, the stern lawgiver, who wears— 

“The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 
That is only the poet’s way of saying that the divine spirit pours 
itself forth with a far deeper note of eternal gladness, when it 
obeys the restraints of a spiritual yoke and a righteous purpose, 
than when it merely represents the irrepressible buoyancy of a 
vehement individual nature. The gladness of obedience to 
spiritual law is brighter as well as less exhaustible, than the 
gladness of personal genius or vivacity. 

We wish that the popular advisers of modern France would 
keep this well in mind, for there is certainly not a little danger 
that the naturalistic, not to say materialistic, joy which 
thinkers like M. Renan extol, is far more likely to drain the 
French gaiety of its nobler elements than to elevate it 
to the grandeur of Wordsworth’s ideal. M. Ferry has done 
well in letting it be seen that he wished the French gaiety to 
be disinterested, candid, and clear; for disinterestedness, 
candour, and clearness are really spiritual qualities, and in- 
consistent with the self-will of imperious and egotistic rejoicing. 
But it would have been better if, instead of seeming to range 
himself on the same side as M. Renan, M. Ferry had made 
it clear that he was protesting against that greediness for 
mere personal joy to which the Gallic ideal of life, and, indeed, 
almost every great nation’s ideal of life, too steadily inclines. 
Matthew Arnold, who had thought so deeply on the subject, 
has reminded us of this in his description of the failure of 
patric‘an gaiety in the great age of the Roman Empire :— 

“They made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 

And crowned their hair with flowers; 

No easier and no quicker passed 

The impracticable hours.” 
The highest gladness is reserved for those who do not snatch 
at gladness too eagerly and pertinaciously, but who are 
heartily willing for a sufficient reason even temporarily to 
resign it. 





SMALL MEANNESSES. 


O* of the most curious and unpleasant characteristics 

of human nature is its inability to resist the temptation 
of fraud, should ever an opportunity of wrongful possession, 
without the possibility of detection or punishment, present 
itself. It would seem to most people that to rob a sick child 
of the alms which charity had given, would be one of the 
meanest actions that could well be imagined; and to most 
people it would also seem impossible that there could be more 
than one man in a thousand who was capable of doing any- 
thing so base. Yet it would appear from a rumour which 
has found its way into the newspapers, not that one man in a 
thousand, but that the greater part of an assemblage of 
respectable and fashionable people have been capable of a dis- 
honesty which is equally mean and shameful. The other day, 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple gave an entertainment on 
behalf of a deserving charity, and owing to their mistake in not 
having provided themselves with the necessary licence, were 
compelled to return the price of each ticket to its holder, at the 
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doors of the building itself. At the same time, they begged that 
the money thus refunded might be sent direct to the charity, as 
they were unable to receive it on the charity’s behalf. It is 
said that a large portion of this money has not been paid to 
the charity in question,—that is to say, that a large number 
of those who witnessed the entertainment, having been given 
the chance of enjoying themselves for nothing, have decided 
to avail themselves of that chance, to defraud their poorer 
neighbours of the alms that were intended for them, and to with- 
hold unjustly the price that they themselves had contracted 
to pay. They have had their amusement; no one can oblige 
them to pay for it, or even know if they do not pay for it ; there- 
fore they have elected to keep the money in their pockets. One 
can only trust that the rumour has been greatly exaggerated, 
and that the number of defaulters was not so great as has been 
said. But even if we suppose that they were but few, what a 
pitiful, what a miserable meanness it was! For it must be 
remembered that these were not people to whom money was 
wanting; they were people who could afford to throw away a 
guinea upon their evening’s pleasure, to whom, therefore, it 
might be presumed that a guinea more or less was of no great 
moment. We do not ourselves believe that there could have 
been many such defaulters, but at the same time we are not 
surprised that there should have been found a certain number 
of them. No one, indeed, can go through life without re- 
marking the strange, almost incredible meanness of which 
some rich people are often capable, and their extraordinary 
love for making petty savings which are not always quite 
honest. That the case which we have described is an extreme 
one, we are quite ready to admit; but of other smaller and less 
dishonourable meannesses there are an infinity. 


There are people of really considerable incomes who will 
never pay for an amusement if they can help it, who will 
be at the utmost pains and trouble to extort tickets or 
free entrances, and who actually make a boast of not paying 
for their seats. Managers of theatres, givers of concerts, or 
organisers of charity entertainments, are constantly pestered 
by such people, and their claims to special consideration. One 
would think that the worry and the odium that they must 
incur, would more than compensate for the slight saving that 
they effect. But no; they will go through anything rather 
than disburse the small sum which would put them onan 
equality with the rest of the world. Perhaps the most general 
form that this particular kind of meanness takes, shows itself 
in the matter of buying books. We seriously believe that the 
great proportion of the upper and middle class of England 
never buy a book for their own pleasure from one year’s end 
to another. Prayer-books or hymn-books, school-books or 
children’s books, they must buy, because they cannot obtain 
them otherwise ; but as regards any other kind of literature, the 
lending-library affords them an excuse for not buying, and 
of that excuse they avail themselves to the utmost. Out 
of a hundred families whose incomes average five thousand a 
year, at least seventy-five will spend nothing upon literature 
but the small amount of their subscription to a lending- 
library. A couple of guineas is not an extravagant price for 
the year’s reading of a large household, and looks rather a 
small sum when compared with those which the same house- 
hold has expended on its food or clothing. Probably if it 
were not for the lending-library, they would not spend even 
that. One of the most disagreeable forms of meanness is that 
which saves out of its charity. We have heard a West-End 
clergyman, preaching to well-dressed and well-to-do people, 
actually threaten them that unless they put something more 
than small coppers into the offertory-bags, he should be obliged 
to substitute open plates, which might shame them into giving 
in accordance with their means. There are rich men who are 
careful to use the swept crossings in muddy weather, and who 
never give a penny to any crossing-sweeper : such men defend 
themselves by saying that they cannot give a penny at every 
crossing they happen to pass; nobody requires it of them; 
by giving a penny or two indiscriminately upon every wet day 
they would amply fulfil their duty; but they cannot bring 
themselves to give even a penny where there is no legal or 
obviously moral obligation. Other people there are who 
never give money to beggars on principle; on the same prin- 
ciple, we suppose, they never give money to any charity at all: 








food may not be wasted, the supplies of the household are cut 
down to the narrowest limit, and their families and servants, 
even the guests within their gates, are stinted to the verge of 
starvation. And here we would make a distinction. The dread 
of waste and dislike of spending money, do not always constitute 
a meanness. Such a dread and dislike show themselves very 
often in the most amiable and estimable people, and under the 
most eccentric forms. Some people cannot bear to cut a string; 
they will patiently waste their time and break their nails in 
untying hard knots, in order that one more scrap of that use- 
ful commodity may be added to the hoard which they have 
painfully made: a penny ball of string would be longer and 
more useful than the whole of a year’s collection, but in all 
their lives they have never yet spent a penny on string, and 
they never will. One man who will cheerfully pay huge bills 
for his daughters’ millinery, will grudge himself the price of 
a new hat, and wear a thing on his head of which even a well- 
minded scarecrow would be ashamed. Another, whose every- 
day table is most plentifully supplied, and whose hospitality 
is most generous, will have an intense dislike to spending any 
money on his own food when away from home. Others, again, 
will tramp on foot through the inclement weather, rather than 
lose a shilling by taking a cab,—not that a shilling matters to 
them in the least, or is any sufficient compensation for their 
discomfort, but simply because they have always made a rule 
of saving that shilling, and that rule they cannot bear to 
break. But these are not meannesses; they are but small 
eccentricities by which no one suffers but the person who 
practises them. 

The mention of cabs recalls a story which appeared in the 
newspapers at the beginning of this week, and which offers a 
striking illustration of the mean dishonesty of which some 
people are capable. A cabman appeared before a Magistrate 
to obtain a summons under the following circumstances. He 
had been engaged to drive a lady and a gentleman, and after the 
lady had been set down at her house, had driven her companion 
some distance further. On being asked his fare, he told his 
passenger that it was five shillings and sixpence. “ Make it 
six shillings,” was the genial answer, and then that person 
pressed three coins into the cabman’s hand and hastily fled. 
Unfortunately, the coins were pennies, and not florins, and the 
cabman, failing to overtake his generous client, was left to 
reflect upon the deceitfulness of mankind. His reflections 
seem to have led him to a remarkable conclusion: he drove 
straight back to the house where he had left the lady, repre- 
sented to her that her companion had largely overpaid him, 
and begged for his name and address, in order that he might 
rectify the mistake and repay the money. The name and 
address were promptly given, and the cabman was able to 
obtain his summons. What a knowledge of his world that 
cabman must possess! And what a mean world it sometimes 
is! Really, it is difficult to know whether we should give the 
prize to the cabman’s client, or the Benchers’ guest at the 
Middle Temple. On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
the latter was guilty of the more despicable meanness, in that 
he knew that he ran no risk of consequences, and that he could 
be called upon for no redress. 





THE DECAY OF CONFIDENCE IN CUSTOM. 
HE Archbishop of Canterbury dined on Wednesday, 
together with most of the Bishops, at the Mansion 
House, and began his speech after dinner with a remark on 
crises. His “sagacious predecessor ” (Dr. Tait), he said, had 
once observed that ever since he was a boy, the Church of 
England had always been going through a crisis; and for 
himself, he should say that it “went through a crisis a 
year.” There had been, in fact, “a reign of crises.” That 
is gently satirical, of course, but it is perfectly true, and true 
over a much wider field than the Archbishop was just then 
traversing. There is nothing more striking in our modern 
life than the disposition even of experienced and steady- 
minded men to believe that every occurrence indicates a 
“crisis ;” that some change or result of the last importance 
will spring out of incident; that, in fact, there is an infinite 
possibility of sudden mutation in the progress of affairs. 
It is not only that the Church is always in a crisis, but the 
State is, and the component parts of the State, and the social 
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history, in theatre history, in every kind of movement, big 
and little, from the movement for female suffrage to the move- 
ment for persuading loafers to do some work. The ancient 
confidence in the customary, which fifty years ago was so 
prevalent that it acted like a solvent on almost all projects, 
and was described by novelists as a governing characteristic 
of entire classes, has apparently disappeared, or is confined 
to a few persons whom those around them, vexed by 
their impassiveness, denounce either as stupid men, or as 
in their hearts mere cynics. Nobody any longer ex- 
pects everything to go on pretty much as it always has 
gone on, or believes that there is any vitality in the 
customary, or makes in his mind any allowance for the 
dead resistance of habit. The smallest rent in a dress, 
the giving way of the most insignificant button, the faintest 
sound of tearing or of mending, is held to signify either that 
the clothes of mankind, as Carlyle called them, will all come 
off, or that mankind will forthwith appear in new and magnifi- 
cent clothing, which, moreover, will this time be a uniform. 
There has not been a strike this three years which has not 
been described, sincerely described, by men who fully believed 
what they were saying, as a “crisis in industry,” nor an elec- 
tion which has not been considered for a moment as a crisis 
in the history of Great Britain. Twice during the past month 
have we seen the baccarat trial described, and described, we 
are sure, quite sincerely, as “a crisis for the Monarchy.” The 
value of incidents is not merely exaggerated, as, of course, it 
always has been, but it is exaggerated unconsciously, in the 
fullest sincerity, and by men and women whom no one would 
beforehand suspect of the exaggerative temperament. “There 
is a crack in that plaster, and the house will fall;” ‘“ That 
rose is very dark, and we shall have black roses,’”—these senti- 
ments just illustrate a tone so general that itis hardly noticed, 
except when some one objects to it, and is promptly shut up 
as a person wanting alike in imagination and the ability to see- 


Something of this change is owing, no doubt, to a mere 
change in the method of speaking, a fondness for exaggera- 
tive phrases, due to much newspaper-reading, and something 
more to the new interest taken by everybody in all events; 
but there is something else besides, for which it perplexes us 
to account. Why is it that experience has in this respect for 
the moment so little power? If experience teaches us any- 
thing, it is the unchangeableness of human ways, the slowness 
of improvement and decay, the persistence with which things 
that have been keep on being, the intense unlikelihood of that 
which is habitual being altered by any incident whatever. 
Changes occur, and serious events, and even striking cata- 
strophes ; but the great stream of human affairs flows on in the 
old channels with scarcely perceptible alterations. Nothing 
improves like cookery, but Europe has changed its diet very 
little, or changed it only in this, that millions are eating what 
the thousands ate before. The fashion of dress varies every 
day, but the main ideas of suitable clothing have never changed 
since Europe, in that respect finally dividing itself from Asia, 
abandoned drapery for dress,—covered itself completely, that 
is, with clothes admitting of exertion, instead of stripping 
itself to work, and draping itself when at ease, for dignity 
and good-lookingness. The nations have been fighting for 
five hundred years, and their boundaries have hardly altered ; 
the Churches have been discussing for three centuries, and 
have hardly modified dogma or discipline or organisation ; 
Society has been in incessant flux for a century, and 
remains pretty much what it was, except that in some 
countries—not all by any means—the ability to assert 
“privilege” has in practice died away. Except precedence, 
there is no privilege in the proper sense left in England, for 
the privileges, the immense privileges conferred by wealth, 
are open to all mankind, whether native or foreign born. Five- 
sixths of the customs of the country have been its customs 
for ages, one of the most important of them, trial by jury, being 
actually coeval with the people, and many of those which seem 
new, like the hours for meals, being changed in name alone, 
and notinessence. The Kings have governed, and the nobles 
have governed, and the Ten-Pounders have governed, and the 
mass of the people is governing; and the old social hierarchy 
still remains, and the old distinction of rich and poor is as 
operative as ever, and the old social problems are still 
pressing upon all who are conscious of their existence. Con- 
tinuousness is still the most certain attribute of all things, 
whether good or bad; and yet it is the one which does not 





strike this generation, minutely even microscopically observant 
as it seems to be. It knows that the river has flowed from the 
beginning of time, and expects it to flow to the end; yet 
shouts, and what is more, shouts honestly, with fear or 
with pleasure, whenever a clod splashes into the water, that 
the course of the stream will now change at once. What 
has really changed, if anything, is only the eyes that see and 
ears that hear, not the river or the scenery or the sounds. 

It is certainly not a new hope of change which has caused 
this new appreciation of the signs of it, for of all classes, those 
who hate change have become the most apprehensive of its 
coming. Everything is to them an omen, and if they see a 
raven, they bemoan the coming revolution. About politics 
they are positively silly, expecting whenever the pot simmers 
to see an armed Republic jump out of it; and they are not much 
wiser about the continuance of commerce. If a contract is 
given in Belgium, they sigh over the extinction of British 
furnaces, and they cry over a subvention to American steamers 
as the “knell of the British carrying trade.” Christianity, 
they say, is dead, because a sceptical novel has found readers ; 
and morality cannot survive when magazines admit defences 
of Ibsen. That, of course, is nothing new; there have been 
pessimists in all ages; but what is new is their forgetful- 
ness of the serene ease with which the principle of Monarchy, 
and British commerce, and the Christian religion, and the 
broad rules of morality, have survived incidents to which 
those that now seem so terrible are but the merest child’s- 
play. Charles II. left the Throne intact; English commerce 
outlasted the “Continental System;” Christianity buried 
Julian, and will bury Renan; and the morality which remained 
unaffected by Byron will survive the attacks of an unusually 
prosaic playwright. Coolness will come, though a day is hot; 
and neither drought nor storm foretells, still less produces, a 
permanent change in the seasons. 

We suppose the true explanation is, that owing to the hurry 
of life, to the increase of demands upon the attention, to the 
new strain upon the brain in education, owing to its greater 
value in the battle of life, and possibly to some instinctive 
over-exertion to meet new difficulties, a nervous susceptibility 
is developing in the mind exactly as physicians say it is 
developing in the body. We are more conscious of the conse- 
quences which may be in everything, and are therefore more 
ready to believe that the consequences certainly will be great. 
An incident might indicate that a Monarchy was near its end, 
and therefore a recent incident did indicate it. Our carrying 
trade will depart some day, and its departure will be presaged 
by some occurrence; wherefore an occurrence of last week 
may be that very presage. When one’s nerves are raw, any- 
thing seems possible, and the mark of the day is that 
no one’s mental nerves have any sufficient covering. The 
hearing of humanity is “exalted,” in the physician’s sense 
of that word, and every call of a cicada is therefore a 
shattering trumpet-blast. It is not a pleasant condition for 
the European mind to be in, and every physician who can 
restore us to tone, whether it be by medicine, or by regimen, 
or even, like Dr. Benson, by gentle ridicule of the patient’s 
fears, should be made heartily welcome. The Church will 
certainly not be destroyed or greatly weakened by its recur- 
rent “crises,” and we do not sincerely think that the State 
will be, either. It survived alike Napoleon and John Wilkes, 
and may therefore hope to survive Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
Henry Labouchere. Oh for a copy of a Times of 1991, just to 
teach us all how the river flows on, as indifferent to the things 
that fall in it with a splash, as to the clouds which momently 
change—for the spectator only—the colour of its stream ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE: A PROPOSAL TO WIDEN 
THE BASIS OF ITS CORPORATION. 
(To THs EpiTor or THE “SpecTarTor.’’] 
S1r,—Will the Spectator help us to break down the present 
exclusive terms of membership of the Corporation of the 
Church House ? To maintain a guinea subscription as a qualifi- 
cation for membership of an institution so closely connected 
with the Church as to be rightly called “ the Church House,” 
is to say to hundreds of thousands of earnest and enthusiastic 
Churchpeople, that their co-operation is not desired and their 
help not asked for ; and the financial result is a list of something 
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short of six hundred guinea subscribers. Let the Corporation 
be thrown open to all the members of the Church by the im- 
position of a minimum subscription within the reach of all, 
and -the vast multitude that will gather round the Church 
House will not only build it with their accumulated offerings, 
but will also be a wonderfully attractive power in the direction 
of unity of aim and sympathy, and a witness to politicians of 
the attachment of the people to the Church of England.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A MEMBER OF THE CORPORATION. 





THE ANIMAL WORLD AND THE PROPOSED 
PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


[To tHe EpiTorR or THE ‘“ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—I am sure all lovers of animals will rejoice that Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach refused to give a licence for a Pasteur Institute 
in London. In connection with the subject, I quote an article 
from the Gazette de Lausanne of June 4th. After giving a 
description of a visit he paid to the Pasteur Institute to see 
four Vaudois who are under treatment at present, the arrival 
of the omnibus with its cargo of patients, their treatment, &c., 
the correspondent goes on to say :—“ A very obliging atten- 
dant showed me over the different parts of the building,— 
dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, which have been inoculated with 
hydrophobia, tuberculosis, &c., for experiments. For these 
poor creatures, L’Institut Pasteur is like Dante’s hell. Over 
the door may be written: ‘No hope for those who enter here.’ 
If they do not take one disease, or if they get well of it, they 
are immediately inoculated with another till death renders 
them useless. There was a beautiful little dog, called ‘ Finette,’ 
who had been inoculated with hydrophobia five times without 
any success: she appeared to be none the worse for it.” 

One would think even these cruel hearts would let poor 
‘ Finette’ live, but they seem to know no mercy. I think some 
time ago there was an account in your columns of a system 
of vapour-baths which had been found most efficacious; if so, 
should not all humane people join in endeavouring to estab- 
lish some institute where such a system could be tested and 
brought before the public? May I add to my letter two 
anecdotes of animals which have lately come under my own 
observation ? 


An engineer employed on the works of the Yverdon and 
Simplon Railway has a little terrier. As he was going away 
for some time, he asked a friend at Yverdon to take charge of 
his dog. ‘Bijou’ knew the lady well, and was apparently quite 
happy and comfortable, but in about a week he disappeared. 
Mademoiselle J naturally was much distressed, when, to 
her great relief, she received a letter from Lausanne from 
Monsieur R——’s mother, saying: “‘ Bijou’ is with us; he 
appeared on Monday.” He remained at Lausanne a few days, 
and then returned.to Yverdon by train. This he repeated 
several times, always getting out at the right stations, staying 
with Madame R—— occasionally three days. Needless to 
say, all the officials on the line knew him well. Whether he 
imagined he would find his master at his mother’s house, or 
whether, like all the rest of the world, he wanted a change, as 
he could not tell us, I cannot say. 

My next story is of a cat, a black cat called ‘ Bonnivard,’ 
who lives at Montreux; he has learnt how to open the door. 
Your readers know, no doubt, that the Swiss door-handles 
are different from ours, going up and down. ‘Bonnivard’ 
found by jumping on the handle he could open the door. 
There is also in this house a grey cat, who is a great friend of 
his. One day, ‘Peter’ was outside, and mewed to come in; 
his mistress was busy writing, and took no notice; ‘ Peter’ 
became more urgent ; ‘ Bonnivard,’ who was asleep on a chair, 
raised his head and listened, seeing ‘ Peter’s’ wants still re- 
mained unattended to, he got up, walked across the room, 
‘opened the door, and admitted his friend. I have heard that 
‘lack cats are the most intelligent, and tortoise-shell cats the 
most amiable, of the cat tribe. I wonder if there is any ground 
for this belief P—I am Sir, &c., E. Dora GRIMSHAW. 

St. Saphorin, Canton Vaud, June 27th. 








ANIMAL ASSTHETICS. 
[To tum Ept:or oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—In connection with the article in the Spectator of May 
2nd, giving examples of the love of beauty by animals, your 
zeaders may be interested in the following case of vanity— 
shall we call it?—lately told us by a missionary friend of ours. 





She with her husband was stationed at Negapatam, where the 
ubiquitous sparrow would appear to be more ubiquitous than 
usual. Anyhow, Mrs. L—— was much bothered by the birds 
coming in to look at themselves in the looking-glass in her 
dressing-room, till at last she covered the glass with a towel. 
But the birds were not to be beaten. One day, on entering 
the room, she caught them at it again, one of the pair holding 
back a corner of the towel, while the other—and, alas for the 
credit of our sex! I have to confess that it was the cock-bird 
—was viewing his beauties in the glass.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coonoor, 8. India, June 8th. PHILIP THOMPSON. 





WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 
(To ts Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srz,—Mr. Arthur Brook, writing in the Spectator of June 
27th, says that “Christianity, in bearing witness to certain 
miraculous events, is not pledged to any theory of the 
miraculous.” This is no doubt true. But is any theory of 
the miraculous possible? It seems to me of the nature of a 
miracle that it cannot be brought under any theory. I would 
define it, in Browning’s words, though perhaps with a meaning 
somewhat different from his, as— 
a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are!” 

Mr. Brook further says:—‘To the saints [he means to 
the believers] of all ages, the natural is supernatural, and the 
supernatural is natural.” It is natural that “the will that 
can” create the worlds should afterwards reveal himself to 
their inhabitants by miracle; and to those who believe in God 
as firmly as they believe in the laws of Nature, it is easier to 
imagine Him working directly in miracle than through the 
means of the powers of Nature. This, I suppose, is what Mr. 
Brook means by his epigrammatic and rhetorical phrases. 

I am not sure that I know what the doctrine of the Mass is, 
but I regard the truth of Christ abiding with his Church as a 
truth of that purely spiritual order where the distinction of 
natural and miraculous does not arise. Miracle, as I conceive 
it, occurs where the agencies of the invisible and spiritual 
world enter into the world of natural law.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, June 27th. JOSEPH JOHN MurRpBHY. 








ART. 
— 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE AT THE 

ACADEMY. 
THE architectural drawings exhibited this time are not 
nearly so interesting a collection as those of last year. Many 
of the best men are unrepresented. There is nothing from 
Messrs. Norman Shaw, Bentley, Bodley and Garner, or 
Philip Webb; the examples of Messrs. Champneys’ and T. G. 
Jackson’s work do not ery for notice ; and some of the younger 
men, like Messrs. Lethaby and Leonard Stokes, who were so 
well to the front last season, are absent. Those drawings 
which are so hung as to invite notice, are often of the most 
commonplace and disappointing character, and it is quite 
possible that some good work is hung so as to be invisible, 
for it must be remembered that architectural drawings 
being made, by the nature of the case, for close examina- 
tion, and not to carry at a distance, bear skying very 
much worse than pictures. Indeed, it is absurd to 
hang such drawings above the level of the eye for any 
purpose but that of a certificate of their having been 
accepted, and somehow stored, in a gallery of the Royal 
Academy. The old anomaly is once more repeated of mixing 
up drawings of ancient buildings among recent designs; 
copies made in the National Gallery might as well be hung 
among the pictures of the year. But it must be said that it 
is a great pleasure to turn from a good deal of inept origi- 
nality to reproductive work so beautiful as Mr. Schultz’s 
drawing of some ancient Ionic capitals at Athens. Mr. 
Wilson’s and Mr. Mallows’s drawings also deserve attention. 

Among the designs, excluding for the moment the work of 

two artists to be dealt with presently, several sketches for 
bungalows by Mr. Briggs stand out in virtue of a certain 
character and distinction. So, too, with Mr. R. Blomfield’s 
Brooklands, Weybridge (1,936), and Mr. Bartlett’s Free Iibrary 
(1,921); and there is sobriety and fitness in Messrs. Morris 
and De Boinville’s design for a Polytechnic at Battersea 
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(1,871). But it is difficult without injustice to single out 
names when the passable designs are so level in merit. 

It is with no little regret that one sees here for the last time 
the work of two architects whose death within the year isa 
serious loss to the art. One of them, Mr. J. D. Sedding, had 
made himself a considerable name, and will perhaps be best 
remembered in London by the recently built church in Sloane 
Street. More than most of our churches, it tempts the passer- 
by with a certain pictorial charm about its entrance, and 
rewards him, if he enters, with a combination of work by 
various hands, that is commoner in old or foreign churches. 
It was one great merit of Mr. Sedding that he recognised the 
principle that architecture ought to be a co-ordinating art, 
giving opportunities to all the others. He was one of the 
most active members of the Art-Workers’ Guild, a body 
whose object it has been to put an end to the absurd divorce 
between architecture, sculpture, and the decorative arts 
generally. If the reader will bethink him of what architect’s 
sculpture, architect’s stained glass, architect’s ironwork, and so 
forth, were in the cruel past of the Gothic revival, how shoppy, 
how perfunctory, how altogether abominable, he will recognise 
how desirable was this change of attitude that requires for 
the architect a richer and completer education. The past is 
still too much present; the country parson is still hasting to 
fill his church with the choppy heads of angels, with tiles and 
woodwork that it is a shame even to look at, and the pious 
pewholder is beguiled into remembering his dead by sitting 
under mechanic forms of saints glazed in primary hues. 
Little enough has been achieved yet by the new good inten- 
tions, but work like Mr. Sedding’s does mark an advance. The 
crucifix, for instance, in the court of the schools at Bristol 
(1,758),—how different design like that is from the detail of an 
older generation, features borrowed and impoverished from 
ancient buildings, with the cramp of the compasses and the 
T-square showing in every line; or from the work, on the other 
hand, of those who confuse invention with stupid assertiveness, 
and think decoration and sculpture possible for a man who 
has never learned to draw or to model, and who is incapable 
of design. If, on the other side, a critical moral is to be drawn 
from Mr. Sedding’s work, it would be this, that while feeling 
strongly the co-ordinating function of architecture for the 
other arts, he did not feel so strongly its function of restraint, 
how it ought to subdue to itself the sculptures and the paintings, 
and never lose sight of its own business, which is to provide 
harmonies of proportion in space and light. The drawings 
exhibited here are enough to show the artist’s qualities and 
defects, his daring, masterful hand in the treatment of an 
elevation, his constant felicities in this or that detail, but also 
his lapses in a sense of scale and compatibility. 

The second artist, Mr. J. M. MacLaren, was little known to 
the general public, but was fast winning his way in the esteem 
of his brother-architects. By the general consent of the pro- 
fession, his additions to the High School at Stirling were a 
fine example of originality working under the inspiration and 
restraint of an old tradition. It may be predicted that the 
houses at Palace Court, of which a drawing is characteristically 
hung out of sight at the Academy (1,735), will further increase 
his reputation. To an architect in this country, the great 
difficulty is, that our houses have to be all window. In 
brighter climates, where a chink under the door will 
flood the room with light, it is possible to revel in great, 
restful spaces of wall; here the wall must perforce be 
frittered and cut up by large and numerous window- 
openings. Now, the inferior architect, this being the case, 
instead of saving up every inch he can of unperforated 
wall, at once falls to and torments the inconsiderable spaces 
that are left to him. If he cannot break out in a superfluous 
window, he will open his decorative bag of tricks, and break 
up his surfaces with every feature that a lenient-minded 
collector can amass from the buildings of the past. One 
would think, to glance at any single building of certain 
architects, only too well illustrated here, that they had minds 
of huge fertility, and an infinite leisure of time; for 
to the real designer a little bit of ornament is something 
to fast and lose sleep over till it falls in with the pre- 
ferences and aversions of his main design. But it is 
easy to be prolific when none of these things are sus- 
pected. The lesson that Mr. MacLaren’s design illustrates 
is, how the real architect will consider and reconsider 
as the main things, the disposition of his wall and window 





spaces, the play of his masses, the lines of his roof, the quiet 
of his walls; and will then concentrate his decoration, as here; 
in a noble band of carving, and on those details of a building 
that naturally call for elaboration. The accident of friendship 
allows the writer, in the case of Mr. MacLaren, to remember 
the critical process by which the too florid fancy and the too 
great collection of traditional devices in his earlier work gave- 
place to the restraint, the economy, the emphasis of work like 
this. 

The sculpture of this year may be briefly dismissed. Of 
new work, Mr. Frampton’s Caprice has most distinction ; there- 
is delicate observation in Mr. Onslow Ford’s bust (2,083), 
and some original character in Mr. Stirling Lee’s sketchy 
reliefs ; a little boy’s head by Mr. J. N. Forsyth should also 
be seen (2,049). Mr. Bates’s Hounds in Leash (2,096), with 
its fine qualities of design, has been cast in bronze; the Pre- 
sident’s Python-Slayer has been cut in marble, and suffers as 
much from the raw whiteness of that material as sculpture 
always does. Mr. Gilbert this year works in small, and shows 
a delicate invention and touch in the feathers and ribbons of 
his Victory. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 
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TWO BOOKS ON GOLF.* 

“Give these fellows a good thing,” said Mr. Puff, when his 
satellites, in the generosity of their hearts, had fired three 
consecutive 1 o’clock guns, “and they never know when to 
have done with it.” The same remark might well be applied 
to golf, or, at any rate, to the literature of golf. Time was, 
not so very long ago, when every journalist or littérateur who: 
was acquainted with that noble pastime felt that he had 
always in reserve a subject which was just enough known 

and little enough known, to make it of interest. Now, how- 
ever, golf has made such gigantic progress that it is extremely 
rare to find in any ordinary society a person who is even 
decently uninformed upon the subject. As a rule, people 
either loathe the very name of golf, or are ready to sell their 
souls for the certainty of finding the game continued in 
another world. Of the latter class, who are the more numerous, 
we would not speak severely, for enthusiasm is an ennobling: 
quality when directed towards a deserving object. But one 
might wish that their enthusiasm could be kept to a certain 
extent within their own breasts; there is at least no need for 
the frenzied ardour of proselytising with which the newest 
recruits rush into print, before they have well learned to dis- 
tinguish between a cleek and a niblick, to declare the beauties: 
of a game of which their half-fledged intellects are not yet 
fit to form a proper conception. There is still a vague idea 
prevalent, among the writers at least, that a golfer must have 
something interesting to say,—much as the same delusion is 
apt to force itself upon one who has travelled to Central Asia, 
or Greenland, or the East End, or other remote districts of 
which the world is not supposed to be cognisant. Itis useless 
to tell them that Central Asia is getting decidedly vulgar, 
that Greenland will be shortly open to Cook’s tourists, or 
that one can make one’s way into the Hast End on an omnibus, 
—such a remonstrance would be merely considered as an 
attempt to depreciate the value of the traveller’s stock-in- 
trade; and the golfing scribbler is still more obdurate. If it 
is true that there is no ignorant public remaining to be in- 
structed in the mysteries of golf, then all the world are 
golfers, and all will be pleased with an addition to the litera- 
ture of their favourite game. 

It is the latter view of the subject which must have inspired 
Mr. Hutchinson to undertake his somewhat heavy compila- 
tion concerning famous golf-courses. The articles herein 
contained are not new to us, as most of them have already 
appeared in another form, seasoning with a wholesome tedium. 
the sometimes over-sparkling pages of a brilliant contempo- 
rary. We wondered then-what the exact object might be of 
the composition of this golfing Bradshaw. To those who are 
acquainted with the links described, almost the only pleasure 
to be derived from these accounts would be the consciousness 
that they could have done very much better themselves ; 
while strangers, however enthusiastic, can gain little benefit 
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from these brief, dry outlines of courses which they have 
never seen. We have heard of musicians who could thoroughly 
enjoy reading a score without hearing a note of sound, and of 
chess-players who would gloat over the published account of 
a game expressed in its scientific hieroglyphics without any 
board to illustrate it; but we can hardly imagine any golfer 
who has never been to, say, North Berwick deriving either 
pleasure or instruction from reading that— 

“The first hole affords a most sporting second shot on to a high, 

rock-bound green, sloping at a dangerous angle to the sea; pray 
for a good lie off the tee, for they are not all good, and no kind of 
scuffle is likely to reach that green.” 
‘This is one of the most graphic sketches, and we do not doubt 
that the statements it contains are entirely correct; but can 
any one suppose that a golfer, visiting for the first time the 
links referred to, will find any guidance in the information 
supplied here? And if not, what is the object of the book ? 


At the same time, though we fail to see that any particular 
object could be attained by the publication of this book, yet 
we will admit that if it were done—if it was to be compiled 
at all—when ’twas done, then, ’twas well that it was done 
by Mr. Hutchinson and his friends, who, as far as their 
names are revealed to us, are for the most part first-class 
players. The particulars collected by the industry of these 
gentlemen refer to some score of golf-courses, of which 
perhaps seven—St. Andrews, Prestwick, Musselburgh, and 
North Berwick in Scotland, and Hoylake, Westward Ho, and 
the new course at Sandwich in England—may be placed in the 
first rank. We do not mean that there are no links equal to 
these, so much as that they are the great golfing centres, 
where the greatest number of the best players are to be seen, 
a fact which often depends on facility of access as much as 
anything. Probably for mere excellence of ground nothing 
could be found to surpass the splendid, but unfortunately 
remote, links of Machrehanish, near Campbeltown. It was of 
this green that the veteran professional who was sent down to 
lay out the course is reported to have said—not in any pro- 
fane spirit of jesting, but with all reverence, and a conviction 
of the truth of his remark,—‘ When the Almichty was 
creatin’ the warld, and he cam’ to this spot, he had gowf in 
his heid!” 

The relative excellence of different greens is, however, a 
matter on which golfers are naturally never agreed. Nota 
few will say that there is no place like Carnoustie, and others 
will assert as fearlessly the undoubted supremacy of Bem- 
bridge or Felixstowe. For us, the real home of golf must be 
found in the Kingdom of Fife. Was it not that favoured 
country which the eagle eye of St. Rule selected as so evi- 
dently the best adapted for the introduction of Christianity 
and golf, that he ordered his crew to make at once for the 
nearest spot on its coast? “Pit in wi’ em,” he cried to his 
boatmen, in the terse and vigorous idiom of the time, and the 
name of that place is called Pittenweem even to this day. We 
can make allowances, however, for the patriotism of golfers 
from less-favoured parts. Only we find it painful when the 
new-born enthusiasm of the budding golfer calls upon us to 
admire the links that he has constructed out of two ploughed 
fields and a stone-quarry. It is a trying ordeal to be dragged 
round one of these parodies of golf-courses in company with 
its inventor, and to stand by and smile approval—inwardly 
wondering tke while whether it will be necessary to play the 
next tee-shot with a niblick—as he asserts with a touching 
pride that “the green is capable of improvement, no 
doubt, but when it is in good condition he thinks it 
quite equal to St. Andrews!” We are sorry to read 
the heretical assertion of Mr. Foster, of Malvern, that 
“now that golf has invaded almost every open space mm 
England, experience proves that ‘gowf’ is of all games the 
least fastidious, and adapts its delicate science to the humble 
inland common no less than to the royal and ancient links.” 
Mr. Foster’s own editor—if we are right in ascribing the 
article on St. Andrews to Mr. Hutchinson himself—has taken 
pains to express his horror of “ amateur and self-made links,” 
constructed over the unsuitable and heavy ground of inland 
commons, which usually necessitate a brute-force style of 
play only worthy of the kind of golfer of whom an irate St. 
Andrews veteran said that “he’s just 2 d——d Englishman, 
and he calls golf exercise !” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s compilation is not remarkable for 
brilliancy of writing, many of the contributions being spoiled 








by spasmodic attempts to be funny, and an exuberant in- 
dulgence in trope and metaphor. Probably the Daily Tele- 
graph itself would hesitate to convey the fact that the 
links at Bembridge can only be reached by taking boat 
across Brading Harbour by saying that “the perils of the 
approach are enhanced by chances of a watery grave.” The 
illustrations are about as bad as they could be. Onthe whole, 
we should say that Mr. McPherson’s book was preferable from 
the literary point of view, and it has no illustrations at all, 
with the exception of a harmless if unnecessary portrait of 
the author. On the other hand, it has a dedication to Mr. 
Balfour. It is a very irritating thing to the ordinary golfer 
that he cannot confess to any knowledge of the game in the 
presence of outsiders without being besieged with questions 
concerning the Chief Secretary. We wonder if woodcutters, 
as a class, are supposed to have any particular information 
regarding the nature and habits of Mr. Gladstone. The 
identification of golf with Mr. Balfour is more or less 
excusable in the ignorant or the beginner, whose ideas upon 
golf do not date beyond the last General Election. So 
renowned a player as Mr. McPherson, however, should, we 
think, have remembered that good golf needs no Balfour. We 
mean no disrespect to the right honourable gentleman; we are 
prepared to do him all honour as a man, as a statesman, 
patriot, philosopher, or in ordinary quality whatever; but 
from the loftier point of view of the golfer, there are many 
persons whom we should place above him. At the same time, 
it is highly expedient, especially since the inconsiderate 
appointment of a non-golfing Lord Advocate, that at least 
one member of the Government should play golf ; and perhaps 
Mr. McPherson’s real object has been to recall the attention 
of the constituencies to this important point, in view of an 
approaching dissolution. In which case he has done well. 

Mr. McPherson’s recollections are of days long past. We 
suppose itis because the history of golf has moved so very fast, 
that it seems strange that living man should speak of the 
times when “ Old Tom Morris had not yet left Prestwick!” 
How, the golfer of the present day is tempted to ask, could St. 
Andrews ever have existed without Old Tom? The players of 
the McPhersonian era would reply that there was a greater 
before him, Allan Robertson, whose name is but known to the 
younger generation by tradition. We should like, by-the-way, 
to ask Mr. McPherson whether it was really Allan Robertson 
who drove into Hell—we mean the bunker of that name—from 
the long hole teeing-ground coming in? or was it a French 
sailor, who had never touched a club before in his life? The 
present writer was brought up to accept both these legends 
with reverence, without inquiring if there was any authority 
for either. Our author is convinced that Allan was the 
greatest player that ever lived, excelling even young Tom 
Morris and Davie Strath, who in their time enjoyed a similar 
reputation. All we can say is, that if there was a finer player 
before Young Tom, there has been none equal to him since, to 
our knowledge, though we once thought his mantle had fallen 
upon Douglas Rolland. Much of what Mr. McPherson says 
about the “greatest unplayed golf-match” might have been 
said by a later generation of a match that did actually come 
off, of the two Tom Morrises against Strath and Anderson. It 
is strange to think that both the elder players of that foursome 
are alive and well, and both those fine young fellows gone long 
since. 


No golfer of long experience can be expected to refrain 
from criticising the manners and customs of a succeeding 
generation of players. With most of Mr. McPherson’s 
strictures we are inclined to agree, especially when he inveighs 
against all the new patents and inventions which are designed 
to make the game easier. Why should the game be made 
easier? If the object of golf is not to overcome difficulties, 
we do not see the great use of playing it at all. On the other 
hand, we think our author is a little too hard on the caddies 
of the present day. Nor do we think that, when he recalls the 
attempts of General Moncreiff to put a higher standard before 
them by means of reading-rooms and the like, he should omit 
to notice the sound, practical advice which that veteran 
was wont to mingle with other subjects tending to edification. 
Who has not heard of the great speech the General made to 
the boys, in which he exhorted them to attend to their work, 
never tell lies, &c.,and “above all, never to use their cleeks on 
the putting-green”? They do not teach these things at the 
Board school. Our own experience is, that there is much to be 
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said for the caddie even in these degenerate days, that his 
interest in his employer’s fortunes is as keen as ever, and his 
advice generally valuable. Of course there are good and bad 
caddies. One of the most striking instances of devotion to 
employers we have ever known, was that of a caddie who was 
carrying for a worthy minister. The minister’s ball got into 
a whin-bush in an almost unplayable place, and, as he ham- 
mered away at it, the good man’s face betrayed the inward 
struggles of one whose recollection of his sacred calling alone 
restrained him from indulging in violent language. But the 
faithful servant recks little of transgression if it may serve 
to relieve the burden on his master’s mind. “ Will I say it 
for ye, Sir?” suggested the caddie. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ENIGMAS OF LIFE.”* 


TuIs eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of 
our day is enriched by a prefatory memoir and contributions 
from the pens of friends, which bring the author before us 
with singular vividness, and which contain one or two 
passages of rare literary beauty. Mrs. Greg, with the kind of 
courage-of which her husband would have warmly approved, 
has included criticisms on the author of this remarkable and 
popular book which are by no means purely laudatory. We 
see his great kindliness, and even tenderness; his large aym- 
pathies ; his often insouciant manner of evincing what would 
seem almost like an operator’s indifference to the pain he 
might be giving; his strong disposition to find moral sunshine 
to bask in if he could; his pleasure in paradox; his not 
unfrequently “mordant” criticism; and his easy,—may we 
not say often patronising?—manner of explaining to his 
opponexts how blind or ignorant they were. His niece, 
in a very interesting paper, shows that part of the irrita- 
tion which his writings, as Mr. John Morley expressly 
declares, often caused, was not due to any depression of 
spirits, since as a rule his spirits almost always rose when he 
was writing, and rose perhaps even more notably when he was 
demonstrating to the world the morbid pathology of his age, 
than when he was panegyrising its best counsellors and 
physicians. It was, indeed, the verve, not to say the ardour, 
with which he dissected out the dead or decayed tissue 
in the structure with which he was dealing, that made his 
criticisms so often seem “mordant.” And though, as Mr. 
John Morley truly says, a great part of this feeling dis- 
appeared so soon as you came to know the man, the present 
writer could hardly say that it disappeared entirely. Mr. Greg 
did not wholly put off the surgical attitude of his mind even in 
his personal relations. A very characteristic letter is quoted 
which will illustrate what we mean :— 


“T rejoice that you have got away toa fresh scene, pour retremper 
votre dme. I wonder if you keep in mind my recipe of some hours 
of solitude daily. You have the malady of most who think and 
introspect too much [a malady and a dangerous one per se], and 
you are not fanatic enough, either in pursuits or sentiments—i.e., 
you do not over value or over estimate any aim, or, I fancy, any 
person, or enjoyment enough to make you blind enough to be as 
happy as you deserve. To see things truly, and value and love 
them justly, exactly as they deserve I mean—does not contribute 
to a cheerful or deeply occupied life. Clear vision and sober 
meditation are not blessings to be prayed for by those who value 
a happy life. As Thiers somewhere says, ‘ils font penser: ils ne 
font pas croire.’ In these matters, I, with much of the same 
temperament intellectually, have been more fortunate than you, 
for 1 have had much eager and passionate, i.e., irrational, attach- 
ment both to some persons and some objects ;—though now even 
happiness has grown to be serenity rather than joy; and on the 
whole I fancy this is the better part,—and more suitable at least 
to one whose years will probably be few and may be very quiet 
and inactive. Pardon my philosophy: I am not sure that the 
moral medicine needed for your case ought not to have more 
caustic in it.’” 


That last remark is very characteristic of the man, who with 
all his tenderness,—and his tenderness was felt very keenly, 
—somehow did not shrink as a friend usually shrinks from 
sharpness. He gave the impression of rather glorying in this 
passionless superiority to the weakness of friendship, and 
sometimes even in extending a sort of intellectual patronage 
to humanity at large, not that he felt himself in any sense 
raised above humanity, for he included himself in this 
semi-scornful, semi-pathetic condescension. There were two 
selves in him, the self that could condescend, pity, and for- 
give, and the self that he thought stood in need of condescen- 
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sion, pity, and forgiveness ; but the former was the self whick 
gave the most characteristic tone, not only to his abstract 
criticism, but even to many of his personal relations. Mrs. 
Greg tells a very good story of the exercise of this happy 
condescension towards “an austere ecclesiastic : ”’"— 

“ He could ‘ sit for a whole day by the banks of a stream, doing: 
nothing and thinking of nothing, only throwing stones into the 
water,’ and held this to be a healthy pastime, re-creating in the 
truest sense of the word. He inquired once of an austere eccle- 
siastic, whose whole life had been given up to strenuous exertion, 
whether he felt within him the capacity for an indulgence of this: 
sort. His venerable friend confessed that he was not only wanting” 
in the capacity, but even in the desire to possess it, whereupon 
Mr. Greg rejoined: ‘Then it is all up with you. The child has 
died out in your nature, and of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 


Of course that was more or less of a joke, but we suspect that 
the “austere ecclesiastic” was not greatly amused, and was: 
perhaps a little chagrined by it. We agree with the drift of 
the remark so far as regards the genuine recreation to be 
derived from such happy idleness; but we greatly doubt 
whether any child would sit for a whole day on the banks 
of a stream without companionship, doing nothing but. 
throwing stones into the water. He would want some one 
to admire the skill with which he cut ducks and drakes or hit 
a given mark, some one to chatter to, some one to sympathise 
with him. The brooding nature on which Mr. Greg justly set 
so high a value is not the child’s nature, but the man’s. As. 
regards, however, the attitude of moral condescension for 
the purpose of illustrating which we quoted this story, we 
think that a great part of what opponents found “ mordant ” 
in Mr. Greg’s writing was due to that tone of condescension. 
The belief not only expressed for him in this memoir, but 
often enough expressed also by him, that he was “in 
the vanguard of thought,” whether on religious or on other 
questions, pervades his ablest papers. There was some- 
thing in this of what we might almost regard as Lancashire 
self-confidence. When an artisan from Chowbent first saw 
the seaside near Liverpool, and asking how they got 
the ships down to the sea, was told that they did not 
get them down to the sea at all, but that the sea came 
up to them, he replied, with a wink: “Oh, ah!—I cooms 
from Chowbent.” Mr. Greg was an accomplished man, with 
all that profound sense of fallibility in the abstract which 
belongs to the highest culture; but he never quite lost the 
Lancashire conviction that the immense confidence with which. 
he thought and judged and wrote, carried with it a certain 
amount of guarantee that he was right and his opponents. 
wrong. An air of conviction that he was “in the vanguard 
of thought” runs through his essays, and gives them to 
some minds a somewhat irritant influence, though no doubt 
this keen self-confidence was also a considerable element 
in his large literary power. Especially in relation to his 
religious writings, though also to some of his political, 
writings, the reader often feels this self-confidence to be. 
greatly in excess. Mr. Greg perceived clearly enough the 
utter unreality which was given to the Bible by ignoring its. 
many inconsistencies in relation both to historic fact and to 
moral and religious assumptions; but the inferences he drew 
from these premisses were far wider and more trenchant than. 
the premisses at all warranted, and yet he drew them with every 
bit as much confidence as he showed in bringing out the facts 
on which he dwelt. “I must be true to my darkness as well 
as to my light,” he said, with that epigrammatic force 
and eloquence in which his writings abound. But he was. 
often truer to his darkness than to his light, especially when 
he thought it likely that the world would be hard upon him 
for being so; and as a natural consequence, what he and Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff and his friends regarded as “the 
vanguard ” of religious thought, often tended to become the 
rearguard. He was much too confident in what he characteris- 
tically calls “ uninjured lay intellects,” and, indeed, had a strong 
disposition to regard what even he, with all his liberality, some- 
times termed “the black dragoons” as all but incapacitated 
for forming any judgment on religious subjects at all. 


But we are dwelling too much on that aspect of Mr. Greg’s 
intellect which had in it undoubtedly a certain repellent as 
well as a very strong attractive force. It is the great value 


of this memoir that it brings out so vividly the loveable side- 


of Mr. Greg’s character, and not only its loveableness, but the 
fact that he was widely and earnestly loved. His deep delight 
in Nature is brought out with singular force, though how a 
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man of Mr. Greg’s keen and subtle literary insight with so 
deep a passion for Nature as his, could have placed the eloquent 
and witty, but on the whole melodramatic poetry of Byron 
above that of Wordsworth or Keats or Shelley or Tennyson, 
is to us almost a new “enigma of life.” 

In a passage of great beauty, the writer of the memoir 
describes the effect of Mr. Greg’s love of Nature on the tone 
of his spirits. It increased, we are told, the intensity of all 
his feelings, as well those which deepened his melancholy as 
those which raised and elevated his purposes :— 

“ His passionate love for nature, so amply fed by the beauty of 
the scenes around him, intensified the emotions, as all keen per- 
ception of beauty does, but it did not add to their joyousness. 
We speak of the pleasure which nature and art and music give 
us; what we really mean is that our whole being is quickened by 
the uplifting of the veil. Something passes into us which makes 
our sorrows more sorrowful, our joys more joyful,—our whole life 
more vivid. So it was with him. The long solitary wanderings 
over the hills, and the beautiful moonlight nights on the lake 
served to make the shadows seem darker that were brooding over 
his home.” 

We have never seen the true effect of natural beauty on a 
sensitive mind so truly analysed as it is in these few sentences, 
and we may add that the whole of the prefatory memoir is a 
very substantial addition to the value of Mr. Greg’s most 
eloquent and popular book. 





THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.* 


It is rather characteristic of the spirit in which some of us 
receive the benefits which are showered upon us, that almost 
our first feeling on reading the additional chapters which 
Professor Knight has incorporated in the second edition of 
his little book on the English Lake Country—more especially 
that on the Duddon Valley—should not be one of pure thank- 
fulness, but rather a feeling of wonder that he should have 
before written a book of the kind leaving with such slight 
mention the famous river and its series of sonnets, which 
form so natural a description of its changing course. 
It is true that the Duddon lies rather remote from the 
centre round which the greiter part of the associa- 
tions with Wordsworth cluster, and the sonnets were 
written at different times, scattered here and there over 
a wide period of his life; they have not, therefore, so well 
fallen in with Professor Knight’s plan, which maintains 
more or less closely a certain sequence as to the date of 
the poet’s wanderings, or connection as to their locality. Thus, 
the selection from the series perhaps fittingly forms a kind 
of supplement to what has gone before, and is in the present 
edition appropriately placed at the close of the volume, and 
with the descriptive notes is a striking addition to its value. 
Such also may be considered the portrait of Wordsworth at 
the age of seventy-seven, from a sketch of Mr. Leonard C. 
Wyon, taken from the poet himself in 1847, and now first 
published. It has the air of being a most lifelike and faith- 
ful likeness, showing, if some of the feebleness, more of the 
dignity of old age. 

Professor Knight’s little volume is, or should be, widely 
known. ‘To a lover of the Lakes, of Wordsworth, of the 
poetry of Nature, it cannot fail to prove charming. We must 
all agree with Matthew Arnold that “ Wordsworth affords 
good material for a volume of selections;” and there are, 
moreover, obvious advantages in possessing also a selection 
formed upon another basis than that of general excellence 
alone, provided that the basis is a good one,—that is to say, 
characteristic and not too restricted. The basis of the Lake 
District for a selection from Wordsworth may certainly be 
called characteristic; that it is practically unrestricted, calls 
for more judgment in the selector, than whom none is fitter 
for the task than Professor Knight. In a book of this kind, 
too, where professedly the poetry is quoted to interpret the 
natural scenes through which we are led, the compiler may 
indulge in an amount of scrappiness which otherwise would 
hardly be appropriate. This is specially to our gain in dealing 
with The Excursion. It is not always easy to light at will 
upon the strikingly noble passages, some of them short ones, 
of this lengthy poem; and they are perhaps less known to 
the casual reader—an important person nowadays—on that 
account. Following our guide through Langdale and the 
other regions where the scenes of the poem are laid, the de- 
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scriptions naturally lead us on to the lofty and philosophic 
musings to which those scenes give rise in the poet’s mind- 
Some of the finest are here given, and often at length; they 
are thus naturally impressed upon our understanding and 
memory. 

Of the two broad divisions into which Wordsworth’s life in 
the Lake Country is presented to us as unfolded by his poetry, 
we can hardly determine which, as an imagined picture, strikes 
the fancy most,—the earlier scenes of his boyhood and school- 
days at Hawkshead, connected with all the adjacent country 
round Esthwaite and Coniston, so full of life and vigour and 
gladness, of aspiration after beauty and of poetic promise; or 
that later, longer period of ripened genius which began when 
he settled with his sister at Grasmere in the last days of the 
last century, a fulfilment of their mutually congenial longings. 
The poems referring to the earlier period are, of course, re- 
trospective, and are chiefly taken from The Prelude, if we 
except those beautiful little lines afterwards incorporated in 
the less simple and statelier verse of the longer poem—to their 
detriment—which he wrote on Coniston Lake before leaving 
school, and which fitly bring the period of his boyhood toa 
close :— 

« Dear native regions, I foretell, 
From what I feel at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe’er my steps may tend, 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look, alone on you. 
Thus, while the sun sinks down to rest 
Far in the regions of the West, 
Though to the vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose.” 

There are few more satisfying and peaceful pictures than 
that of the poet’s and his sister’s settling in Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, “On Nature’s Invitation,” “By Reason Sanc- 
tioned,” celebrated in poetry by him, and in scarcely less 
poetic prose by Dorothy Wordsworth in her diary (extracts 
from both poems and diary are given by Professor Knight), 
celebrated too, we are now glad to think, by the recent pur- 
chase and preservation to the public of Dove Cottage. From 
this period the slight biographical thread which runs through 
and connects the mingled poetry and prose together is pur- 
sued by following the poet’s rambles far and near, and listening 
to his thoughts and descriptions as they are called forth by the 
tranquil incidents and scenes of his quiet daily life. Beyond 
these, his marriage, his three successive Grasmere homes, and 
his final settling at Rydal Mount, are mentioned as they 
occur, or as they are subjects which inspire poetry descrip- 
tive of themselves, or are sacred as the scene of some of his 
best productions. 

Those who love Wordsworth, 

“ not verily 
For his own sake, but for the fields and hills 
Where was his occupation and abode,” 
—(we are aware that our quotation is not strictly accurate)— 
have him here nowhere separated from his fields and hills, 
except where he soars above them into the clouds and sunset 
skies, or where he worships more generally that spirit of natural 
beauty which reigns with peculiar charm in the Lake Country, 
as its votaries contend. We surrender ourselves so com- 
pletely to its influence, indeed, while reading Professor 
Knight’s book, that we feel for the time scant sympathy 
with that poor, unknown victim of pride who, sitting under 
the yew-tree which grew near the road between Sawrey and 
Hawkshead, would not— 
“ forget those Beings to whose minds, 
Warm from the labours of benevolence, 
The world and human life appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh, 
Only disturbed, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel ; ” 
seeing that,— 


“lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene,—how lovely ’tis 
Thou see’st,—and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous!” 


It is, we suppose, a higher and nobler, as happily it surely 
is a less rare faculty, to see loveliness in the world and human 





life, than to be deeply moved by natural scenes; yet we hardly 
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like to think how many there are of whom we may say that, 
gazing upon loveliness which is Nature’s only, they are not— 
«« By one soft impulse saved from vacancy.” 
Remaining vacant, however, they are spared the pang of the 
question which Wordsworth, to whom no feeling arising from 
the contemplation of Nature was unknown, has so beautifully 
expressed at the close of his evening voluntary written by 
the side of Rydal Mere :— 
“Soft as a cloud is yon blue Ridge—the Mere 

Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, clear, 

And motionless ; and to the gazer’s eye, 

Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 

Of its vague mountains and unreal sky ! 


But from the process in that still retreat, 
Turn to minuter changes at our feet ; 


"Tis well—but what are helps of time and place, ; 
When wisdom stands in need of Nature’s grace: 

Why do good thoughts, invoked or not, descend 

Like angels from their bowers, our virtues to befriend, 
If yet to-morrow, unbelied, may say, 

I come to open out for fresh display, 

The elastic vanities of yesterday ?” 

It is a pleasing incongruity that, in a book such as this, 
an enlarged edition should be of a smaller and more 
portable size without losing in clearness of type, and that, 
with a portrait and increased elegance of binding, it should 
yet be less costly. As a revised edition, however, its 
superiority is hardly maintained, one or two small inaccuracies 
mot occurring in the first edition having forced themselves 
upon our attention. The sonnet on p. 31, beginning “ Beloved 
Vale!” &c., is given also earlier on p. 24, where it has no place 
in the first edition, and in the same chapter “ Tilberthwaite” 
is written “ Tiberthwaite,” a trifling inaccuracy, but one which 
is least pardoned in a book which is in a measure a guide- 
book,—a delightful one, we may add, and which, to those 
familiar with the country, will give abundant pleasure also 
through “that inward eye” and at a distance. 





THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT TESTED BY FACTS.* 
Mr. ToMuInson’s pamphlet is very disagreeable reading. The 
tone in which he thinks it proper to criticise the judgment of 
the Archbishop’s Court deserves severe censure. The judg- 
ment is now sub judice, and it is, to say the least, inconvenient 
to force a public discussion on it before the Court of Appeal 
has given its decision. That, however, is an indiscretion which 
might be passed over in silence if Mr. Tomlinson had observed 
the ordinary amenities of civilised controversy. He has 
not done so. He opens with a charge of partisanship, in- 
dividually and by name, against the Archbishop and his 
assessors, and he goes on to accuse them collectively of extra- 
ordinary ignorance and deliberate dishonesty. Now the 
questions in dispute belong to the region of liturgiology and 
ritual on the one hand, and of ecclesiastical history and 
Canon Law on the other; and every scholar knows, if Mr. 
Tomlinson does not, that Archbishop Benson is an expert in 
the former case, and that Bishop Stubbs enjoys a European 
reputation in the latter. To sneer at the ignorance of such 
men in their own special subjects, and lecture down upon them 
in tones of dogmatic infallibility, is ludicrous. Mr. Tomlinson’s 
accusations of deliberate dishonesty may be left to the 
judgment of the public. But a writer who adopts this tone 
towards such men ought to have been specially careful to 
show himself their superior in knowledge and fairness. How 
far Mr. Tomlinson has done this we shall leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. The two pamphlets which we have 
coupled with his give sundry examples of his ignorance and 
unfairness, and we will now proceed to illustrate and supple- 
ment the list. To expose Mr. Tomlinson’s errors and method 
of reasoning would require a pamphlet as long as his own; 
but a few typical cases will suffice as illustrations of the whole. 

He accuses the Court of having garbled the language of 
the Purchas Judgment, and quotes the two judgments to sustain 
his accusation. But he succeeds, as “ Pacificus” has pointed 
out, in proving only his own ignorance of English grammar. 
In converting the direct language of the Purchas Judgment into 
the oratio obliqua, the Lambeth Judgment has changed “ has ” 
into “ had.”! Suchis Mr. Tomlinson’s first proof of dishonesty, 
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and he emphasises it with capitals. One of his marginal 
headings is, “ Fraud-rubrics of Elizabeth’s printed P(rayer) 
B(ook) not ‘law,’” and he attempts, unsuccessfully, to sub- 
stantiate his accusation by reference to only one rubric. It 
would have gone hard with Mr. Tomlinson if he had 
lived and made that accusation in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He makes much of the Order in Council in 
1633, which confirmed the decision of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s in favour of placing the altar permanently at the 
east end in the Church of St. Gregory in the City. This 
Royal Injunction Mr. Tomlinson calls “utterly illegal,” 
because the “statutory power vested in the Crown by the 
Supremacy Act of 26 Henry VIII., c. 1,” was “repealed in 
1554.” If this is good law, it follows that all the Royal 
Injunctions since 1554 are illegal. Yet Mr. Tomlinson imme- 
diately proceeds to give another reason for the illegality of 
the Injunction of 1633,—namely, that it “was in violation of 
the Rubric, of the Injunctions of Elizabeth, and of the Highty- 
second Canon.” But those Injunctions of Elizabeth were 
subsequent to 1554, and therefore “ utterly illegal” according 
to Mr. Tomlinson. Again, was the Injunction of 1633 “in 
violation of the Injunctions of Elizabeth”? In the year 1536, 
a certain Mr. Burton published a book against what he con- 
sidered Popish practices in divine service. Among the rest 
he instances “ praying with the face towards the Hast, where 
the altar standeth.” To this attack Laud replied in a set 
speech before the Council of the Star Chamber. The proper 
position of the altar, he argues, is at the east end :— 

“This appears by the Canon or Rule of the Church of England 

too, for it is plain in the last Injunction of the Queen that the 
Holy Table ought to stand at the upper end of the quire, north 
and south, or altar-wise. For the words of the Queen’s Injunctions 
are these : ‘The Holy Table in every Church [mark it, I pray you, 
notin the Royal Chappel or Cathedrals only, but in every Church ] 
shall be decently made, and set in the place where the altar 
stood.’ ” 
Laud goes on to give the particulars of a dispute on this 
question in a parish church in the diocese of Salisbury, and 
he quotes the following order of the Bishop when called in, 
according to the rubric, to settle the matter :— 

“By the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, and by Canon 82 

under King James, the Communion Table should ordinarily be set 
and stand with the side to the east-wall of the Chancell.” 
For removing the altar into the body of the church without 
authority, the churchwardens of this parish were excommuni- 
cated fora year and sent to prison, but were “absolved on 
submission.” Yet Mr. Tomlinson calmly assures us that the 
Order in Council in 1633, in re St. George’s by St. Paul’s, 
“was in violation of the Rubric, of the Injunctions of 
Elizabeth, and of the Highty-second Canon.” He does not 
quote his -authorities, and it is to be feared that his 
readers will not verify his assertions when he makes them 
with so confident an air. We have a notable instance of this 
in his treatment of the answer of the Bishops to the Puritans 
at the Savoy Conference. “The Minister turning himself to 
the people,” said the Puritans, “is most convenient throughout 
the whole ministration.” The Bishops replied :— 

“The Minister’s turning to the people is not most convenient 
throughout the whole ministration. When he speaks to them in 
Lessons, Absolutions, and Benedictions, it is convenient that he 
turn to them. When he speaks for them to God, it is fit that 
they should all turn another way, as the oe Church ever did ; 
the reason of which you may see, Aug., Lib. 2, de Ser. Dom. in 
monte.” 

Mr. Tomlinson tells his readers that, “in reality, all that the 
Savoy Bishops claimed was to make a distinction between 
addresses to God and exhortations to the congregation. They 
did not claim to pray eastward, but only to ‘turn another 
way,’—i.e., to the table for prayer and to the people when 
addressing them.” “And we have not the smallest reason,” he 
adds magisterially, “to believe that any one of them adopted 
the Eastward Position.” Mr. Tomlinson, more suo, does 
not quote the answer of the Bishops in full. Had he done 
so his readers could not have been misled by his argument. 
“Tt is fit that they should all turn another way,” excludes the 
possibility of the minister facing one way and the people 
another. But the Bishops referred the Puritans to a passage 
in St. Augustine for the reasons of their answer. Did Mr. 
Tomlinson look up that passage? If he did not, what right 
has he to dogmatise on the subject? If he did, he read the 
following words :—“Cujus rei significande gratia, cum ad 
orationem stamus ad orientem convertimur, unde celum 
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surgit.” The Puritans did look up the passage in St. Augus- 
tine, and in their rejoinder they say :—* As for St. Augustine’s 
reason for looking towards the East when we pray, we suppose 
you will not suspect we should be much moved by it.” 

Mr. Tomlinson must be presumed to have made himself 
acquainted with the elementary facts of the Savoy Conference, 
and therefore to have known that the question in dispute 
between the Bishops and the Puritans was precisely the East- 
ward Position. Yet he asserts, in the face of plain facts, that the 
Bishops “ did not claim to pray eastward.” And this, forsooth, 
is the writer who ventures to accuse the Archbishop’s Court of 
concealing and garbling facts! On the same page he declares, 
without offering any evidence, that in 1851 “the Use at St. 
Ninian’s, Perth, then one of the most ‘advanced’ churches,” 
was the northward position. As a matter of fact, the East- 
ward Position has always prevailed at St. Ninian’s, Perth, and 
1851 was no exception to the rule. 

The whole of Mr. Tomlinson’s argument on the Eastward 
Position and other disputed points is based on his assertion 
“that the First Prayer-Book made a break in the continuity 
of this [Real Presence] teaching as to the Lord’s Supper.” 
This he calls “the important point which the Judgment [of 
the Archbishop] slurs over.” To this allegation he puts the 
marginal heading: “The Mass destroyed by the First Prayer- 
Book.” Now, the Act which legalised the First Prayer-Book 
forbids the use of “any other form of Mass” than that 
of the First Prayer-Book, in which, moreover, the service 
of Holy Communion then prescribed is described as “com- 
monly called the Mass.” Mr. Tomlinson’s main reason for 
his astounding assertion seems to be that the doctrine of 
‘eoncomitancy ’ existed in the Anglican formularies till the 
First Prayer-Book, and was then abolished. He quotes the 
following from one of the formularies of Henry VIII.’s reign : 
— He that receiveth the Sacrament worthily under one kind, 
as under the form of bread only, receiveth the whole Body 
and Blood of Christ,and as many and great benefits of Christ 
as he that receiveth it in both kinds.” The First Prayer- 
Book, Mr. Tomlinson tells us, did away with that doctrine. 
How, then, does he explain a rubric in the First Prayer-Book 
which says,—* And men must not think less to be received in 
part than in the whole, but in each of them the whole Body 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ”? Lights on the altar during 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, Mr. Tomlinson 
asserts, are illegal since the First Prayer-Book, because 
‘both the doctrine and ritual of the Mass were thereby 
abolished. And this important and fundamental fact the 
Court ignores.” The proof which he offers is that the 
altar-lights symbolised “ that Christ, ‘ the Light of the World,’ 
was then present, ‘under the form of bread and wine,’ 
on ‘the high altar, and ‘within the Sacrament.’” Mr. 
Tomlinson respects the Judicial Committee as much as 
he despises the Primate’s Court. But the Judicial Com- 
mittee ruled in the Bennett case :—‘* The Respondent main- 
tains a Presence which is (to use his own expression) 
real, actual, objective, a Presence in the Sacrament, a Pre- 
sence upon the altar under the form of bread and wine.’” 
“We find nothing in the Formularies to which the Respon- 
dent’s position is contradictory or repugnant.” 

It is not necessary to track Mr. Tomlinson further along 
the labyrinth of his errors. Professing to be a theological and 
historical argument, his pamphlet demonstrates the author’s 
ignorance alike of theology and ecclesiastical history. We do 
not retort his numerous accusations of dishonesty and bad 
faith, for the ingenuous audacity of his accusations is a plain 
proof of genuine ignorance. His pamphlet appears to be 
based, not on a knowledge of books, but on a cursory study 
of indexes. 

TWO CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES.* 
Dr. Smiru’s Dictionary of Antiquities has been so greatly 
enlarged and improved, that it may be described as sub- 
stantially a new book. Hight hundred pages have been added, 
or, to put the amount in round numbers, about two-fifths of 
the original bulk. And the quality of the work has been 
raised in a more than proportionate degree. Though during 
the forty-two years that passed between the publication of 
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the second edition and of that of which we are now speaking, 
few additions were made to our store of classical literature, 
yet that literature has been more scientifically studied. It 
has been, in particular, illustrated from other provinces of 
human history, of which little was known to the last genera- 
tion. And then a vast amount of absolutely new knowledge 
has been gained. The bulk of inscriptions known to the 
scholars of to-day is vastly greater than that with which 
the scholars of forty years ago had to be content. The ex- 
cavator, too, has been busy. The Troad, Mycenz, Olympia, 
Athens, Cyprus, and Rome, to mention a few places only out 
of many, have yielded a rich harvest to the explorer. 
Antiquarians without number, for instance, had written 
about Rome, and were doubtless consulted by the con- 
tributors to the edition of 1848; yet what advantage it 
must have been to those responsible for the new volumes, to 
be able to consult the works of Professor Middleton and 
Signor Lanciani! The article “ Vestales,” originally written 
by the late Professor Ramsay, and edited by Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler, is a case in point. Not only has there been a large 
gain in this respect,, but the new knowledge has been assimi- 
lated by English scholars in a way that has greatly improved 
the general tone and character of the work. Those who 
remember the Universities forty years ago will appreciate the 
change. That there were no classical archeologists in those 
days, we should not like to say; but that it is since that time 
that this has become a living study, can hardly be denied. 
English scholars can now speak with a definiteness and an 
authority on which they then seldom ventured. We still owe 
much to the learning of the Continent, but we have a very 
respectable learning of our own. 

It would be idle to pretend to criticise in detail the work of 
the experts, more than forty in number, whose names appear 
in the “list of writers in the new edition ;” but a few of the 
articles may be noticed. An interesting series may be found 
in those which deal with ancient games. It is sometimes the 
case here that descriptions found in classical authors—and 
descriptions of games are particularly difficult to realise—have 
been illustrated by discoveries of objects or representations. 
The “ Cottabos,” for instance, in one of its obscurer forms, has 
been made more intelligible by the recent discovery of an 
actual apparatus in an Etruscan tomb. The complex subject 
of “ Games at Ball” has been lucidly treated by one of the 
editors, Professor Marindin. It is doubtful how far these can 
be identified with games now in vogue. That no racquet.or 
bat was used, clears away many possible resemblances. An 
exception, however, must be made in the case of the “ Eques- 
trian Spheromachia,” where a long stick with a broad end 
and a network of catgut was used. This seems to have been 
very like polo, especially in its dangerous character. The 
Emperor Manuel got so bad a fall at it that he had to defer 
an intended campaign. “ Harpastum,” again, seems to have 
been very like football, especially as it is played in the 
Rugby fashion. The “Medicurrens” was certainly like the 
“runner” of the modern game, for the other players were 
permitted to rush upon him and grapple with him. Indoor 
games are treated of by another of the editors, Mr. Wayte, 
who has articles on “Duodecim Scripta,” which is very 
similar to backgammon, though it is not easy to say whether 
to the English, the German, or the Russian varieties, and 
on “Latrunceuli,” which may be generally described as a 
combination of “ Draughts” and “ Fox and Geese,” though, 
indeed, there are some things still inexplicable in the method 
of playing it. Among more serious matters we may mention 
“ Areiopagus,” also from the pen of Mr. Wayte, where the 
recently discovered Aristotelian treatise supplies some ad- 
ditional facts (given in the appendix), while in the main it 
confirms the original account; “ Arvales,” “Circus,” “Colonia” 
(where Professor George Long’s original contribution has been 
largely developed by Professor A. W. Wilkins); “Colonia,” 
largely indebted to the learning of Professor Middleton; 
“Domus,” a very full description of Greek and Roman 
dwellings, in which the same hand has been at work; 
“Exercitus,” by Mr. L. C. Purser; “Lex,” by Mr. J. B. 
Moyle; “ Matrimonium,” by Mr. Marindin; “Tragcedia,” by 
Professor Jebb; and the very clear tables of ancient weights 
and measures, for which we are indebted to Mr. James Gow, 
working on the earlier contribution of the late Philip Smith. 


That there should be omissions, defects, and errors, was of 
course unavoidable, and so largely is classical knowledge now 
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subdivided, it was certain that these would be pointed out, and 
that with the asperity and want of the sense of proportion 
which are often conspicuous in experts. Our principal com- 
plaint of the book refers to the illustrations, as being, on the 
whole, scarcely worthy of it. They are not to be compared 
with some that have appeared in Continental works on the 
same subjects. The plan of printing them in the text is con- 
venient, but scarcely allows justice to be done to what merits 
they possess. The more important, at least, it would have 
been as well to put at the end of each volume, shown off to 
better advantage by being printed on better paper than it is 
possible to give to the letterpress. The article on “Gems” is 
insufficient, not, we are sure, from any deficiency of know- 
ledge in its learned author, Mr. A. H. Smith, of the British 
Museum, but from the inadequacy of the space that has been 
allotted to him. Amongall the remains of the domestic life of 
antiquity, there is scarcely anything more interesting, as there 
is nothing that has come down to us so absolutely unchanged. 
We do not find any treatment of the curious subject of infanti- 
cide and the exposure of children, customs which were probably 
common to an extent which we scarcely recognise among both 
Greeks and Romans. It may be in the volumes, but we do not see 
agnati (in its secondary sense of children born post constitutam 
familiam) or $pexroi, mentioned in the indices, nor does the 
word “infanticide” occur. Neither have we been able to find 
any special article on “Angling,” which was certainly a 
favourite amusement with the Romans under the Empire, 
though it is referred to under “ Harundo.” But of the general 
completeness and excellence of the work, and of the service 
which is rendered by its publication to classical study in this 
country, there can be no doubt. Dr. William Smith is to be 
congratulated on having lived to preside over the publication 
of this new edition, and on having secured the services of 
coadjutors so able as Mr. Wayte and Dr. Marindin (responsible 
respectively, under the editor-in-chief, for the first and second 
volumes). 


Students who may consult the Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities which two eminent English scholars have edited 
from the German of Dr. Seyffert, will certainly wish that 
these same eminent scholars had brought out a work of their 
own. The additions which they have made are so valuable, 
and the articles for which they are specially responsible so 
excellent, that we are inclined to complain of the excessive 
modesty which has made them content with the humbler 
function of editing and translating. Still, we must be content 
with what we have got, and that is certainly a very handsome 
and useful volume. We get here, in the compass of some 
seven hundred pages, printed in a very pleasant and readable 
type, the important items of classical literature, art, and 
archeology. History is not touched, nor is geography, but 
mythology is. Hence, to compare the work with the various 
dictionaries edited by Dr. W. Smith, we may say that it goes 
over about half the ground which they cover. As the total 
contents cannot be much more than two-thirds of one of Dr. 
Smith’s volumes, of course we cannot look for anything like 
so fulla treatment. In other words, the book is meant fora 
somewhat different plane of study. But it is distinctly useful 
as far as it goes, supplies a want, and has a definite function 
of its own. It puts together in one convenient volume in- 
formation which illustrates the ordinary course of classical 
study. We have noticed a few points that need correction. 
It is strange to find “Gymnete” described as “ unarmed 
troops,” and immediately afterwards described as “ different 
sorts of sharpshooters employed in the Greek armies since the 
Persian War.” A “sharpshooter ”—i.e., a soldier supplied 
with a bow, a sling, or a javelin—was not “ unarmed,” though 
he had no armour. We cannot agree with the statement that 
“* Hyades is naturally derived from the verb ‘to rain,’ but the 
Romans, wrongly supposing it came from the Greek for ‘a 
pig,’ called the constellation ‘ the little pigs’ (Suculz).” There 
can be little doubt that this was the original name. When 
men began to give names to the constellations, they took them 
from common objects of life. The “ Wain” is an instance of 
this kind. The idea of connecting their rise or setting with 
changes of weather is obviously later. Jt is in significant 
agreement with this that the quantity of the upsilon in Homer 
is short, while Euripides, giving the word its supposed 
meteorological meaning, makes it long. The illustrations of 
the book are good. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Ir Mr. Frank Harris, the editor of the Fortnightly Review, is, 
as we half-fancy, from his recent attempts, just trying his 
strength as a novelist, he may rest content. His story of 
June was an excessively unpleasant one, and his story of this 
month has in it something horrible; but they will leave, taken 
together, no doubt in the mind of any competent critic that 
their author has a genius for story-telling, that he can devise 
an exciting narrative, can create the effect of atmosphere in 
a most unusual way, and can make his characters reveal 
themselves in their entirety without the aid of description 
from the outside. The very air of Spain is around the 
reader of “Montes, the Matador,” and Benvenuto Cellini 
might have written his account of his own up-bringing, of 
his courtship, his jealousy, and its result. There is a positive 
genius for effect in that account of his own training among 
the bulls,—a training so complete that it imparts to 
his splendid courage a certain taint, of which his final 
exclamation shows that he is himself conscious, a taint as of 
treachery. It is a story to read, not for enjoyment, which to 
most natures it will not give, but for the pleasure to be derived 
from seeing fine and original work.——This number of the 
Fortnightly contains also one of the very best serious articles 
we ever remember to have seen in a magazine. It is the 
first of a series on South Africa, by “ A South African,” and 
consists of a preliminary description of the country which 
has the rare merit of being perfectly intelligible. It is strange 
how the majority of “Colonists” and “old residents” and 
even “natives” fail in that. One gets, it is true, some idea 
of Australia, but only the novelists describe South Africa; no 
one has given an idea of India, though Meadows Taylor enables 
us to realise bits of its scenery ; and there is not in literature 
that we know of, a good attempt to enable strangers to under- 
stand the distinctive features of Nature in the American 
States,—do you who question that tell us how many hedges 
there are in the American Union? The returned South 
African makes us understand what “the Bush” is like, and 
wherein lies the charm of the Karoos, the vast barren, or 
nearly barren, ledges by which Africa slopes southwards to 
the ocean, which prints them on the minds of all who cross 
them with ineffaceable force. We have not space to extract 
the account of the Karoo, a bit of word-painting which seems 
to us absolutely perfect, and must apologise even for this 
quotation about the bush :— 


“Tf, leaving Cape Town, we go a few hundred miles eastward, 
along the coast, we shall find the lowland belt assume a new 
character. The hills, though high, are softer and more rounded, 
and covered completely with soil and coarse, short grass; or their 
sides, and even summits, are clothed in bush, stretching some- 
times for ten, twenty, or fifty miles. This bush is neither forest 
nor scrub. In the valleys of high mountains, or along the beds 
of watercourses, it often becomes forest, with thick-stemmed, 
timber producing trees; and monkey-ropes thicker than a man’s 
arm hang from the branches, and there is forest shade and still- 
ness. But, in the main, South African bush is composed of 
creeper-like shrubs, sometimes attaining 40ft. in height, and of 
many various hollow-stemmed succulent plants, aloe, elephant’s 
food, euphorbia, the last of which here often attains the height 
of a tall tree, but is so light that cut down a child may drag it. 
Sometimes the bush is more or less continuous, the shrubs and 
bushes being intersected everywhere by what seem like little dry 
paths. But in its most characteristic form the bush consists of 
large isolated clumps of vegetation; there is the kunee, a great 
creeper-like tree, whose interlaced branches, touching the ground 
everywhere, form beehive-shaped masses looking like immense 
Kafir huts; around it spring up elephant’s food, namnam, and 
wild asparagus, and perhaps a tall euphorbia tree, with its cactus- 
like leaves, shoots up into the air through it. These clumps of 
vegetation, sometimes almost solid, and often forty or fifty feet in 
circumference, are divided from others by spaces of short, smooth 
grass, usually brown, except after the early rains. In this bush 
it is particularly easy to lose oneself. As you pass round clump 
after clump, there are always others of exactly the same shape as 
before, and you find sometimes you have gone two or three times 
round the same mass. Oxen once lost in this bush may not be 
discovered for days, though behind the next clump, and it is 
almost hopeless to look for them unless one can gain an eminence 
and oversee a wide reach. This bush is the peculiar home of the 
great scarlet geranium, now common in English hot-houses, and 
of the delicate blue starlike plumbago, and of endless ferns; but 
the heaths and flowers of the Western Province are not found 
here. Eighty years ago this tract was alive with elephants, lions, 
bush-buck, and wild animals of all kinds. Now the elephants are 
extinct, except where artificially preserved, bush-buck are scarce, 
a few large leopards may still be found in sequestered kloofs, and 
wild cats and monkeys are still not uncommon, but a lion has not 
been seen here for forty years. Thousands of small birds are 


found in the bush, who feed on the berries abundant everywhere ; 
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in the depths of one kunee tree twenty or thirty will sometimes 
be heard chirping.” 

Everything, be it remembered, is on the vastest scale; the bush 
covers provinces, the Karoo would hold a hundred counties, 
the grass-covered plains northward, in Bechuanaland, for 
example, would contain kingdoms; and it is a specialty of 
South Africa that more than in any division of the world you 
are aware of this:—“ There is nothing measured, small, nor 
petty in South Africa. We recall once, many years ago, 
travelling from Port Elizabeth to Grahamstown ina post-cart 
with a woman just come from England. All day we had 
travelled up through the bush, and at midnight came out on 
a height where before us as far as the eye could reach stretched 
the bush, without break or sign of human habitation. She 
began to sob; and, in reply to our questions, could only say 
inarticulately, ‘Oh, it is so terrible! There is so much of it!’” 
(It is a curious comment on this statement, that in another 
article of the same magazine, Mr. Doyle estimates the forgotten 
region of Gazaland, King Gungunhama’s territory, at 480,000 
square miles, two Frances with England thrown in, hardly 
inhabited, and fit for European life.) A bigness which terrifies 
is everywhere, as is also amidst the variety of scenery an 
underlying likeness or close relation throughout the whole. It 
is all “ African” in the impression it leaves,—an impression 
arising in part from a certain separateness, in part from the 
peculiar dry heat, which is not like Indian heat or South 
American heat, but is a distinct and recognisable effect of the 
sun, and in part from the fact that, in one respect, every pro- 
vince is like every other. In each and in all thete is the 
strangest mixture of races, nationalities, and colours; one 
peculiarity or another may be more predominant in one pro- 
vince, but none is strong enough to mark off that province 
from the rest. In every Colony and State, and in a less 
degree in every Dependency of South Africa, mankind is 
jumbled. Nothing else strikes us much in the Fortnightly, 
for we are unable to estimate highly Mr. Wells’s “Re- 
discovery of the Unique.” It is merely a statement, so far as 
we see, in rather too pompous a form, that thoughtful men, 
after being a little bewildered by an over-reckless application 
of the ideas of universal and irresistible law, are rediscovering 
that no two leaves are alike,—that, in fact, perfect similarity 
between any two things does not exist. That,says Mr. Wells, 
is fatal to the atomic theory and to the Cab Act. We dare 
say it may be, and that it may make miracle probable besides, 
as Mr. Wells thinks; but before speaking so positively, we 
should like microscopic investigation of all kinds to advance a 
little further, to be pursued, say, for another century or so. 
Pending that search, we may suggest that, to affirm, as Mr. 
Wells seems to do, that the identity of two numbers is an 
illusion, is only to destroy one’s power of thinking. He means, 
‘we suppose, that numbers are representative, and that the 
things represented cannot be alike ; but for all that, to say that 
x cannot equal 2 is to destroy the reasoning power, and 
make all thought, including Mr. Wells’s thought, illusory. 





We do not remember —perhaps it is our own ignorance — ever 
to have seen the name of E. Nesbit appended to a magazine 
story before. If “ Blue Roses,” in Longman’s Magazine, is a 
maiden effort, it is a very hopeful one. There is humour in the 
writer, of a finely restrained satiric kind which has become a 
little scarce. 


The story-tellers are strong in the heavier magazines 
this month. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in “The Finest 
Story in the World,” Contemporary Review, only plays 
with a startling fancy, that what we think the story- 
teller’s imagination may occasionally be only his memory, 
that now and then the “locked door” may open in his 
mind, and he may be recounting to us all unconsciously 
things he has done or witnessed in a previous life; but his 
illustration of his hinted theory is exceedingly good. The 
difference of style between the weak bank-clerk recounting 
his present experiences, and the same man describing as a 
sketch for a novel the life of a Greek galley-slave which he 
had passed through, and, in fact, remembers when he thinks 
he is only inventing it, is a real triumph of literary art. It 
only needs, but no doubt it does need, a larger scale of work. 
Zn this paper, as in “The Light that Failed,” and in many of 
his ballads, Mr. Rudyard Kipling gives the reader a singular 
impression of feeling about in his mind, as if he knew that 
somewhere in it there was an instrument of rare power, and 
he could not yet find the handle-——Mr. Spielmann gossips 





pleasantly about the artists who have worked on Punch, telling 
us occasionally a fact of interest, among others that Mr. 
Tenniel has given us, first and last, two thousand cartoons in 
Punch,—an enormous mass of work, usually of the first 
class. That he is not exhausted yet is shown by his noble 
drawing, “ Dropping the Pilot;” and we should like one 
day to know—may the day be far off!—whether he has or 
has not generally originated his own subjects. Everybody 
who writes on Punch remarks on the singular cleanness 
of the great comic journal; but that, remembering the 
English taste, seems hardly so noteworthy to us as the 
absence of vitriolic humour. Dirt would not pay Punch, but 
savagery very often would, and the good-humour of so many 
wits for so many years is really noteworthy. There was a 
trace of savageness in the older caricaturists which has 
disappeared, and while welcoming the improvement, we hardly 
understand its cause. The people are hardly so much 
softened as they appear in Punch.——There is not very much 
in Sir H. Parkes’s “ Union of the Australias,” except evidence 
that the Premier of New South Wales is a thorough political 
optimist, and very hearty in his approval of Australian Federa- 
tion. It is really pleasant to read a prophet so entirely certain 
that the future will be a pleasant one. In these old States of 
Europe, we all are ready to doubt it; but something in the air 
of Australia—can it be the local champagne P—seems to make 
even old men cheery.——Professor Stokes’s paper on “ The 
‘Apology’ of Aristides” will be read with interest by all 
educated theologians, and they will share his hope that the 
“ Apology” of Quadratus, who died for the faith in A.D. 125, 
may be discovered also. The “Apology” was presented by 
the Athenian philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian, 
and though widely circulated at the time, was supposed to be 
lost. It has, however, been discovered by Professor Rendel 
Harris, of Pennsylvania, in the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, though translated into Syriac from the original 
Greek. It has been published in English by the University 
of Cambridge, and is the earliest account, outside the New 
Testament, of the views entertained by Christians. This is 
Aristides’ view of the nature of God :— 


“The Apology which Aristides the philosopher made before 
Hadrian the King concerning the worship of God: I, O King, by 
the grace of God came into this world: and having contemplated 
the heavens and the earth and the seas, and beheld the sun and 
the rest of the orderly creation, I was amazed at the arrangement 
of the world; and I comprehended that the world and all that is 
therein are moved by the impulse of another, and I understood 
that He that moveth them is God, who is hidden in them and con- 
cealed from them; and this is well known that that which moveth 
is more powerful than that which is moved. And that I should 
investigate concerning this mover of all, as to how He exists—for 
this is evident to me, for He is incomprehensible in His nature— 
and that I should dispute concerning the steadfastness of His 
government, so as to comprehend it fully, is not profitable for 
me; for no one is able perfectly to comprehend it. ButI say 
concerning the mover of the world, that He is God of all, who 
made all for the sake of man; and it is evident to me that this is 
expedient, that one should fear God and not grieve man. Now, I 
say that God is not begotten, not made; a constant nature, without 
beginning and without end; immortal, complete, and incompre- 
hensible ; and in saying that He is complete I mean this—that 
there is no deficiency in Him, and He stands in need of nought, 
but everything stands in need of Him: and in saying that He is 
without beginning I mean this—that everything which has a 
beginning has also an end, and that which has an end is dis- 
soluble. He has no name, for everything which has a name is 
associated with the created; He has no likeness, nor composition 
of members, for he who possesses this is associated with things 
fashioned. He is not made, nor is he male or female. The 
heavens do not contain Him, but the heavens, and all things 
visible and invisible, are contained in Him. Adversary he has 
none, for there is none that is more powerful than He. Anger and 
wrath He possesses not, for there is nothing that can stand 
against Him. Error and forgetfulness are not in His nature, for 
He is altogether wisdom and understanding, and in Him consists 
all that consists. He asks no sacrifice and no libation, nor any of 
the things that are visible: He asks not anything from any one, 
but all ask from Him.” 


The Nineteenth Century is full of papers of the second class, 
though Mr. Rennell Rodd’s account of Aristoteles Valaoritis, 
“the poet of the Klephts,” the brigand-liberators of the 
Greek War of Independence, is perhaps entitled to a higher 
place. Valaoritis, a wealthy noble of Epirus, was also an 
ardent Hellene, and a poet: who, his countrymen think, will live 
for ever. He used the tongue of the people instead of that of 
the literary class, and thus shut himself out from general 
recognition; but the vehicle he employed only added to his 
local popularity. Mr. Rodd confesses his inability to give 
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more than the matter of his verses, and the following lacks, 
of course, the ring of the double rhymes, the swing of the 
original metre. It is strong, nevertheless, its subject being the 
flight of the Vizier Ali from the insurgent Suliotes, who, with 
their women at their head, attacked and defeated him in a 
defile :— 
“They fly, they fly—the doom is just, 

And pale fear follows in their wake ; 

The black of night and the night mist, 

These are their only company. 


They dash through forest and ravine, 

The spurs drip drops of blood; 

The horse flings spume-flakes like the sea— 
Ali is afraid—he is but just in time. 


As he goes by, it needs but a wind’s breath, 
A creaking branch, a falling leaf, 

A bird that flies, a roebuck scared away, 

A little stream that murmurs in the gorge, 


And Ali trembles at them all! 

A cold sweat bathes his forehead ; 

His horse pricks up his ears, holds breath, 
And draws up sharp—it was a wolf went by! 


The horseman grips his saddle tight, 
His eyes behold Tsavellas everywhere ; 
On every side he seems to see 

The gleam of naked sabres. 


His white beard, white like snow, 

Is caught by the wind, blown across his mouth 
And back, divided round his throat 

As though it meant to strangle him ; 


And as the sea waves, blown on by the south wind, 
Are lost running on into the darkness, 

And only visible to sight 

By the foam that blanches their crests, 


So on this night the horse flew past 

As a wave runs up into the gloom— 

A sable wave round rolling 

With Ali Pacha’s beard for foam.” 
—Mr. W. Frewen Lord ventures to attack Paoli, the 
Corsican Dictator, who, he thinks, was treacherous to the 
English after he had invited them to Corsica, and ultimately 
made the island untenable to them. We were well rid of it; 
but it is not easy to understand, if the facts are as Mr. Lord 
represents them, why such a myth gathered in this country 
around Pasquale Paoli’s name.——Rajah Murli Manohar 
pleads for State grants to revive the artistic industries of 
India, but gives no reason why they should not revive 
of themselves. Whatever the English may have done, they 
have not lessened private wealth in India, or rendered 
it difficult for any native to build either gateway or 
palace or temple. It was not the State which paid for 
the best examples of Hindoo architecture, or the State 
which bought either the splendid stuffs or the muslin like 
“woven wind.” Mr. H. H. Champion on Labour is always 
interesting, and he can write most masculine prose; but he 
does not give us much nutriment this time in his defence of 
the Eight-Hours Bill. What he does give is a savagely 
spirited attack on the new captains of industry, and great dis- 
tributors who are so rapidly buying out the old owners of the 
soil. Which, however, he thinks the worse offence, sweating 
one’s employés or buying out an old family, is not exactly 
clear. We are not very fond of the new millionaires, but 
Mr. Champion might remember that the old families also 
“bought out” old families, though they paid only in 
hard blows.——Sir J. Stephen gives us a clear account of 
the law of gambling, and would have it declared illegal in 
itself, and all bets made void, even if made through an agent. 
We have no objection, but we greatly doubt if the change 
would have much social effect. The crowd on a racecourse 
which bets with a bookmaker does not sue him for not paying. 
It calls him a “welsher,” rips his clothes off, and kicks him 
as near to death as it dare. Mr. Arnold-Forster makes a 
valuable suggestion on the question how to use our two 
thousand Naval Volunteers. He says :— 








“ At the present moment there are stored up at our principal 
dockyards nearly one hundred torpedo-boats. These are known 
as ‘ first-class torpedo-boats ’—they are from 90 to 100 ft. in length, 
and have a speed of from sixteen to twenty knots. It so happens 
that by the changes in naval construction they have become 
practically obsolete for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. Too small to keep the sea, they have been replaced by 
larger boats of 180ft. and upwards. Too large to be hoisted on 
board ship, they have been supplemented by large numbers 
of 60ft. boats. At present they lie smothered in tallow and 
white lead in the dockyards, an embarrassment to the dockyard 
officials and an incubus to the Navy. On the rare occasions when 





they are sent to sea special crews have to be found for them, and 
to furnish such crews calls are made on the seagoing ships. Asa 
rule, the best officers and the best seamen, and very often also 
the best engineers, are called away for the purpose. The ship’s 
company from which they are taken is obviously rendered less 
efficient, nor is the scratch crew, despite the excellent materials. 
it is composed of, a good one. Officersand men are unaccustomed 
to the boat and its peculiarities; its machinery is often novel; 
by the time they have learnt to make the best use of the craft 
they are taken out of it. Asarule, the boat’s crew is totally 
unacquainted with the intricacies of our home waters ; moreover, 
be it said with respect, the blue-jacket is almost always a very 
inferior boatman.” 


He therefore recommends that these boats be handed over to 
Volunteer crews, with guarantees for their efficiency. “If my 
plan be carried out, a single telegram will send to sea 100 
torpedo-boats manned by some of the best seamen ia the 
United Kingdom, men who know the territorial waters per- 
fectly, who are capable, daring, longing for distinction, and 
gifted with the initiative which is essential to success in naval 
operations.” That seems sense. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——= 

The Unity of Isaiah. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. (J. Clarke.) 
—Dr. Kennedy argues against what is something like a consensus 
among recent critics of the first class, when he maintains that the 
whole of the prophecies going under the name of Isaiah were the 
work of the prophet who began his work in the reign of Uzziah, 
and, ended it, if the traditions be true, in that of Manasseh. The 
critical point is, after all, the mention of Cyrus. This divides those 
who put first the moral, and those who insist on the predictive 
element in prophecy. We cannot but think that the whole tone 
of the prophecy, properly so called, is lowered by the introduction 
of the definite foretelling. As for the “ parallel in an older record,” 
the mention of Isaiah by the “ man of God who came from Bethel,” 
it really is a case of ignotum per ignotius. Even so conservative a 
critic as Canon Rawlinson gives this up as a gloss by some later 
scribe. 

In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. By Benjamin Ellis Martin, 
(Bentley and Son.)—This book, though bearing the name of an 
English publisher, was written and printed in America. That is 
no fault; indeed, it may owe to its origin a certain enthusiasm of 
tone, not to speak of the excellence of the woodcuts. But surely 
the work of English admirers of Lamb is a little disparaged by 
the statement that there is “a total absence of what may be called 
a topographical biography of the man, or of any accurate record 
of his rovings.” That there is nothing on the precise lines of 
Mr. Martin’s book, may be conceded ; but “ total absence” is really 
absurd. The writer speaks as if he had studied exhaustively the 
Lamb literature, and yet introduces with an air of novelty things 
that are perfectly well known. This and a certain verbosity of 
style impair the pleasantness of the book. It may, however, be 
commended to all students of “Elia.” The illustrations are all 
that could be desired. 

Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease. By J. Woodroffe 
Hill. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Hill is an expert in alk 
the matters that concern dogs; as many readers of the Spectator 
are interested in them, this little volume may be commended to 
their notice. The natural history of the animal, and practical 
advice for its treatment, both normal and pathological, are fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the most important breeds, with the standard. 
of points used in “judging.” The book is brief and generally 
handy. 

Clerical Celibacy. By “A Missionary Priest.” (Mowbray and Co.) 
—The author of this pamphlet pleads for “a wider recognition of 
the Vocation.” Part of what he says is certainly irrelevant, and 
part, it seems to us, not very sensible. Patristic authority in 
favour of celibacy need not have been quoted. The point is con- 
ceded. Ifthe author had confined himself to his real subject—the 
profitableness of the celibate life for the clergy—it would have been. 
better. The difficulty is this,—if we do not make celibacy com- 
pulsory, we have the perpetual recurring scandal of priests who, 
after making the highest professions on the subject, fall away 
from their ideal when their own feelingsare aroused. One of the 
loudest preachers of the doctrine that ever came within our 
hearing, after twenty-five years of consistency, married a widow! 
But one most serious complaint against the ‘Missionary Priest” 
is his extraordinary misstatement of fact about the Greek Church. 
“Of the great historical communions of Christendom, the two 
largest and most ancient give the preference to a celibate condi- 
tion for the clergy.” To prove this of the Eastern Church, he has. 


to dwell on the fact that marriage after ordination is forbidden to 
Bishops, priests, and deacons. A fact it is, and the unwary reader 
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accustomed to see our own clergy marry after ordination, would 
conclude that the point is proved. Butisthe “ Missionary Priest” 
ignorant of, or does he conceal, another fact,—viz., that the Eastern 
Church absolutely enjoins marriage on its parochial clergy? ‘True, 
they cannot marry after ordination, but they must marry before, 
if they are to have a parish. The statement made in face of this, 
that the Greek Church gives “the preference to a celibate condi- 
tion for the clergy,” is simply astounding. 

The Letters of “S.G.0.” Edited by Arnold White. 2 vols. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—For nearly half-a-century, “S. G. 0.” 
(at full length, the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne) wrote 
letters to the Times, in which he exposed with trenchant language, 
and with a vigour that showed no respect of persons, the social 
wrongs of the day. His first letter, on the subject of “ The Dorset- 
shire Labourers,’ was written on May 26th, 1846; his last 
appeared in the year before his death. “The Condition of the 
Poor,” “ Education,” “ Emigration,” “ Ireland,” “The Corn-Laws,” 
“ Church Politics,” and “The Poor-Law,” were among his subjects. 
In fact, he dealt with everything concerning social and political 
matters that has interested Englishmen during the present reign. 
To review his book would be to review the controversies of the 
“Victorian Era.” The historian of the future will find no little 
valuable information here. “8S. G. 0.” was impetuous, and some- 
times a little hasty, but “‘ his heart was in the right place.” His 
sympathies were with all that suffered wrong; and, as Mr. Arnold 
White puts it, some share of the praise which is due to his con- 
sistent efforts for his clients is due to the great journal which 
gave him his opportunity. “The policy of the Times, since it 
possessed a pvlicy at all, has been to stand firm for England, to 
denounce fraud, cant, and pretence, to protect the poor, defend 
just rights, and to redress real grievances.” Most people, outside 
the ring of the open and disguised enemies of England, will agree 
in that encomium. 

Sunny Stories. By James Payn. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. 
Payn ingeniously makes up his volume of fiction and fact, and so 
sets off each by the other. The fiction is perhaps the more 
amusing, Mr. Payn, as our readers can scarcely fail to know, 
having a very pretty gift of humour ; the fact certainly bears out 
its proverbial reputation of being the more strange. “ Dauntless 
Kitty” is a particularly entertaining story; so is “A Cheap 
Tour,” though it must be owned that neither of them points a 
moral with any effect. ‘Modern Amazons,” in the other section 
of the volume, is perhaps the most curious. We may mention 
also an interesting discussion of certain historical riddles in 
** Was King Charles Hung in Chains?” and a strange leaf out 
of the records of crime in “ Fraudulent Bankruptcy.” 


The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut. 
Junius Goodwin. 
The Goodwins are the descendants of William and Ozias Goodwin, 
and date back to the seventeenth century. A very numerous race 
they seem to be, and their genealogy has been traced out with 
praiseworthy industry. There must be a great many people in 
the States who are personally interested in the matter, for the 
Goodwins seem to have been a prolific race. The only one of the 
name who, as far as we know, has made his name familiar to 
the English public is, we discover, not one of the stock. The 
eminent Hellenist, Professor W. W. Goodwin, belongs, we see, to 
a Massachusetts family of the name. 

Three Weeks at Mopetown. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Henry and 
Co.)—This volume, one of the “ Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour,” is certainly entertaining. That being so, what more 
does the reader want? One can hardly say that it is ever witty; 
it is only occasionally even humorous. Yet we read it, though 
possibly protesting that it is hardly worth reading. “ Mopetown ” 
is a hydropathic establishment to which the narrator of the story, 
an overworked literary man, is sent by his physician. He meets 
a very queer set of people there, and finds himself involved in 
many agitating questions of domestic politics. A comic curate, 
whose relations with his rector are more than strained, an impe- 
cunious Home-rule M.P., a purseproud knight, a scheming 
governess,—these are among the persone of the drama at Mope- 
town. One or two of the chapters are like patches, motley rather 
than purple, which Mr. Fitzgerald has sewn on to set-off his book. 
Pages 88-93, relating to the wine-circulars with which most of us 
are pestered, is obviously so. 

The Countess Muta. By C. H. Montagu. (Routledge.)—<A sen- 
sational story, but not sensationally treated, The Countess Muta is 
decidedly a powerful tale. It is told in a most vivid manner, the 
situations are elaborated with care, though not too carefully ; and 
the style is so terse and condensed, that we must read every sen- 
tence. The Baron, the thought-reader Baxter, and the heroine, 
are well-drawn characters, with that spice of mystery which helps 
to quicken the portrait of any individual. The love-story is more 
natural than such things are wont to be in novels of this type. 


Compiled for James 


(Brown and Gross, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A.)— ’ 





The writer has brought some scenes before us very clearly by 
means of his vigorous and accurate description; he does not 
use a broad enough brush to give us the most picturesque effect, 
but there is plenty of colouring to the circumstances of the story. 
The author of The Countess Muta, we understand from the pub- 
lisher’s note, is dead ; there is evidence of much power and greater 
promise in the story, and we must regret that we can have no 
more from the same pen, and that a promising life was cut short. 
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LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 








2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED in 1873. 
18 MILLION 99 » 1890, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.” 


“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“‘The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTTLES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a windless day,”—Times, September 20th, 1890. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 








Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model [Installation can be seen at Work. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHCLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


Annual Summer Sale. 








DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that their 
ANNUAL SALE of the SEASON’S SURPLUS STOCK will 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, July 6th, and be continued during 
the month. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 
Rich Fur-Lined Cloaks, 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY have purchased by private 
tender the SALVAGE STOCK of FUR-LINED CLOAKS of 
Messrs. REVILLON FRERES (Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 Cloaks of the finest 
quality at about half the usual price. Detailed Catalogue on 
application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 

Adams (W. D.), Book of Burlesque Sketches of English —— er8vo (Henry) 2/6 
Albert (M.), Brooke Finchley’s Daughters, 12mo ............ (Chatto & bene 2/0 
Atkinson (P.), Elements of Dynamic Electricity, or 8VO .....0...... (Lockwood) 10/6 



















Bennett (A.), John Ball and his other Island, 2 vols, 12mo 
Bramwell (B.), Atlas of Clinical Medicine, 1st year, folio . 
Buckley (T. E.), Vertebrate Fauna of the a: on r 
Call (A. P.), Power through Repose, 12mo ........ 

Donnelly (I.), Cesar’s Column, cr 8vo. 
Fairy Picture-Album, 4to 
Fiske (J.), American Revolution, 2 vo 8v0 ..... 
Foa (F.), The Relation of Landlord and Tenant 8vo. 
Gladstone (W. E.), by G. W. E. Russell, er 8vo . 
Gray’s Poems, edited by J. Bradshaw, 12mo ......... 
Hurst (J.), The Princivles of Oomm-rcial Law, 8v0 . 


..(Bennett) 7/0 
(Constable) 31/6 
30/0 





ssenel (Nelson) 6/0 
snniaceaaaal (Macmillan) 18/0 
a & Haynes) 20/0 
. Low) 3/6 


Hatton (W. 8.), Steam B ler Construction, 8vo........ : wood) 18/0 
Kilner (E, A "Four Welsh Counties, cr 8r0 pusee-sabsstronennesoat eunnssenell ow) 
Lemon (J.), Divided Duty, cr 810 (Warne) 6/0 





Little (J. K.), Christian Home, cr 8vo........... ieeavepe 
Lochee (L. T.), Faith on the Earth, cr 8v0............csecesseesessessesseeees (Masters) 5/0 
Newnham (W. O.), Alresford, cr BVO esses, " 

Petland Picture-Album, 460 ...........c.cecceceeseeeseces 
Plato’s Protagoras, ed'ted by B. D. Ta: nel, cr 8v0. = 
Rawson (H. G.), Profit-Sharing Precedents, cr 8vo ... 





Salomon (0.), Teacher’s Handbook of Slojd, CL BVO ...ececccseeseeseeseeee(Philip) 6/0 
FSRUOD)) RID RUNS WILD secsccossvesnsoasrspncsce ese usccosaoseen Be ‘(Bi d) 48/0 
Seaton (R.), Romances and Poems, cr 8v0. babidindeccnieieniie onbeaueiitas setainal (Brown) 3/6 





Smith (H.), For G.d and Humanity, S vols. er 8vo . 
Somerville (A. A.), Outlines of Geography, 40...c0000000 
Speer TET: ), DUNGIOD, BID. «6. <saiesciscorcssssvescostoscse® oe 
Stevens (T.), Through Russia on a Mustang, 8vo ........... 
Talleyrand (Prince de), Memoirs of, Vol. IIT., 8vo ........ ‘(Griffith & Farran) 21/0 
Vigny (A. de), La Veillés de Vincennes, emer ee (Percival) 2/0 
Wolston (W. T. P.), Behold the Bridegroom ! ! cr 8vo.. seseeese( Nisbet) 1/6 


VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
«An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 


' sii Blackwood) 25/6 
...(Percival) 3/6 














6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


S M g D LEY’S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
s 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief ¢ ts done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successfal where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now iu its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms o: defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and O0O.’S Manufac.- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 








See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
INSTITUTION. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
. CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 


For Prospectus, with sec of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs. Beuson, Lambeth Palace ; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N B., aud others, 





ILLIAM JONE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH, 


Estates Governors—The HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governing Body of the age — will proceed to the appointment of = 
HEAD-MASTER on JULY 27th, 

Under a Scheme of the Charit: a dated Februa: 28rd, 1891, the 
School is in future to be a a oe School of modern type. Thereare suitable 
buildings for the reception of 300 Boys. 
ue Curriculum embraces every "sabject comprised in the highest class of 

ucation. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence and fixed stipend of 
£200 per annum, Capitation payments of £3 for each boy, and the profits of the 
Boarding-House, which provides accommodation for 30 Boarders at least. 

The Governors guarantee that the income of the Head-Master for the first three 
years shall not be less than £800 a year, exclusive of profits on Boarders. 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together with 
20 copies of printed testimonials and the names of not more than three gentlemen 
to whom reference may be made, on or before July 9th, 1891, to ARTHUR VIZARD, 
Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of —-~ together 
with a copy of the Scheme and further information, may be obtained 





HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June 11th to July 7th. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
— of age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Etom 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.¢., 4 Sree admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, 8 E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 











RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER = 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the stud, hed 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 





SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for Teachers 
im Schools and Kiudergartens is offered to Ladies Candidates must be father- 
less ; 18 years old before July 15°h, 1691 ; qualified by Senior Local or First-Class 
Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in before July 
20th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21. 
Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 








By order of the Executors of J. D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D., deceased. 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known EDUCATIONAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late Dr. MORELL, formerly her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, are offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. THEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, Chartered 
Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane; and to Messrs. SCOTT and SPALDING, 
Solicitors, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 





Terms of Subscription, 


—@——_ 
Yearly. Half- 
yearly, 





Quarterly. 
Incluc ing ee to any ~ of the United 


Kingdon .. — RS £1 8 6.4..014 8.....0 7 2 
Including sales to any “ ae sisanntiaiti 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ED © cncus 016 3.....0 8 2 








OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall Esst, from 10 till 6, Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.8., Secretary. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OpruHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





ROFESSOR LEGROS.—An EXHIBITION of 
ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE now ON VIEW at 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE S, the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 





NOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS.—FIRST EXHI- 
BITION, at the ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. NOW OPEN, from 10to6, Admission, ls. 
F, G. PRANGE, Manager. 
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HE LATE ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, D.D.—The death 
of the Archbishop of York has been widely felt both as a public and a private 
calamity. But bis friends know that in addition to the grief which they feel for the 


loss of one whom they loved and admired in eq measure, he has left to them 
the duty unfulfilled by him—only because he was unable to fulfil it—of providing 
somewhat more adequately for the comfort and support of those whom he has 
t behind. ) 
we a Meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, on 
Thursday, June 11th, the Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER in the 
Chair, the Marquis of Satissuar, K.G, moved, and the Lord CoLsRipes 
seconded, 8 RESOLUTION to RAISE a FUND for providing more adequately for 
the comfort and support of those whom the Archbishop has left behind, in 
testimony of their res for the splendid gifts, and their admiration of the 
noble character, and their hearty affection for the loveable qualities of one of 
the greatest men of our time, whose friendship was an honour to all who were 
fortunate enough to enjoy it. 
The following Amounts have already been Subscribed :— 



























£s. d. : Guaes - £58. d. 
Wantage, V.C.........006 +. 200 00) J. . oodroffe, Sq., 
1 7 bye Gascoigne......... 200 00] Lincoln’s Inn Fields............ 20 00 
His Grace the Archbishop of Earl of Leitrim...... ow a 86 
Canterbury .........:.eeeeeeeeee 100 00) Earlof Ducie......... 10 00 
Bishop of Lichfield (Arch- Bishop of St. Asaph... 10 100 
bishop- Designate of York)... 100 0 0| Lord Crewe............ asc Jae 
His Grace the Duke of Weat- Bishop of Derry... ............++-+ - 10 00 
minster, K.G..........++ .... 100 0 0| Rev. Sir Emilius Lawrie, Bart. 10 100 
The Marquis of S 100 0 0| sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 
Lord Coleridge ..... 100 00/ Mr. Justice Mathew sein 
Lord Grimthorpe ..... .. 100 0 0} Henry Graham, Esq 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. 100 00} Lords... 
Right Hon. George Cubitt, ** Delta ”” 
MP ....cccesss-sevessensccsepeccceseses 100 0 0} Thomas Ingram, Esq., 
Sir Henry Peek, Bart............. 100 0 0 thornfield, Leicestershire... 10 10 0 
W. Rathbone, Esq., M.P...... .. 0 0| Isambard Brunel, Esq., LL.D. 10 00 
Mrs, Rathbone ........-.++0+ err 100 0 0| Albert Pell, Esq.. unin Le 2G 
Abel] Smith, Esq., M P.........++ 0 0] W. Wickham, Keq.. acc Ie Ge 
His Grace the Duke of Rut- Rev. Canon Fleming... - 0 OG 
Wand, E.G... .cececcccorcccssoccence 0 0} Rev. John B. Wiches... . 5&5 50 
The Earl of Selborne.... 50 0 0/ Frederick Fitch......... - &§ $0 
Richard Benyon, Erq.. 0 0| Lord Eustace Cecil... - § 00 
|. Sy. St. eRe re 0 0| C, Austen Leigh...... - 5 00 
The Dean of Peterborough...... 50 0 0| Basil T. Wood......... . 5 00 
Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart... 30 0 0| Rev. Canon Willes... - § 00 
Lord Egerton of Tatton......... 25 00) General Mills......... - &§ 00 
Lady Elizabeth Villiers......... 25 0 0} Rev. E, H. MeNeile... ae oe CS 
Sir Thomas Fowel! Buxton, Miss Parker.................0+ cvsecre a OG 
MNS. cy scéssnactsss csacccnsanaconsess 25 0 0} Rev. H.G. Jebb, Firbeck Hall, 2 00 
Mr. Justice Jeune...........0..006 25 00| Karl Fortesoue.................... 110 
Sir John Hassard................+. 26 50] Ven. Archdeacon Long......... 1 10 
Holland Burne, Esq., Bath...... 26 50) Lady Mary Waldegrave.........0 1 00 
Robert Smith, Esq., ! Lombard E H. Wiggett.............. coccccrss OL IO 
RNORG « siecesecacusscencesemicesacne . 25 0 0| The Dean of Wells....... sdaxanaee w § FO 
8'r Frederick Mappin, Bart., 8. Ashley Smith, Esq., M.B... 1 10 
I cas scnceiicsciacagadsenestsiaceezes 21 0 0| Miss C.J. Loraine............ eooce L 1O 





Furthur Donations to the ‘‘Archbisbop Magee Fund” will be received by 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; or by the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. G, Walde- 
grave Leslie, Athenswum Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS to SOUTLAND by the WEST SOAST 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICE BETWEEN 
LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


NEW AFTERNOON EXPRESS with DINING SALOONS— 
LONDON and GLASGOW. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICE is now in operation. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class by ail trains. 











WEEE DAYS. 
| | tl | | A 
Leave | 9.m, &.1m.| a.m.| a.m.| p.m.| p.m.| p.m. p.m. p.m.| p.m./ni’ht 
eames > "pa | 515] 7 15{10 0/10 30! 297308 8 50/9 10 0/12 0 
rrive | | | 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.) 355) 5 50) 6 a0 ee ho 5 oS!) oS .-- | 6 50, 9 y7'l2 22 
Glasgow (Central)... 350 6 0/6 45, ... 11 0 35| 2S 630 ... | 9 18|le 27 
TOCNOCK ..4....00..+.-.| 5 36] 7 18] 736, ... | ... | MA] PA -7 50)... [10°40) 140 
Gourock - 546] 7 28) 7°45). | we | ee | nee 8% 0}. 10°50} 1 50 
Oban... 837}... | 0 | . | 445) ... | 925 ... (12°13) 2°27] 6 28 
Perth | 610 w» | 8 27)12 10, 5 37, 5 52... | 8 10/10*55) 3 20 
Dundee... 710 |915)1 0 6 30) 6 30... | 9 37/12* 5; 430 
Abordeet.........0-.0... i9 @ .. «- 105013 5 8 5|8 5... (11 40} 1°55) 620 
Inverness H’landRy ... .- | 6 30) 6 $010 4011 5... | 2 45) 6* 510 5 
Inverness vid Aber- | | | | 
Ce | --- | 8 10) 8 10, 1 95,135... | &* 5,10* 5 ... 














Dining Saloons for First-Class passengers will be run on the 2 p.m. Express 
from London to Glasgow, commencing on Monday, July 6th. 

The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 27th to August 
1lth inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The Highland Company 
will take this train forward specially from Perth in advance of the Mail, so as to 
reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey a ag to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotlan1). 

A—The 8 p m. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). The 8 p.m. Express will run specially to Perth and 
Inverness on Saturday night, August 8th. 

The 8 p.m. Express will be divided from August 3rd to the 10th, a relief train 
being run in advance at 7.55 p.m. for Perth and Inverness. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 am, and 11.15 a.m. Trains from London 
are not Seay: Sy beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as 
Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory pean. are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. fh 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the Night 
Trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.20 p.m., 
from July 13th to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of 
dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 

July, 1891. 


J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
. There will be FIFTEEN VACANCIES NEXT TERM upon the Supplementary 
Oo 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply te Rev. the WARDEN, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The TERM 

BEGAN on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
MEETING. 


Part I.: JULY 3lst—AUGUST llth. 
Part II.: AUGUST 12th—AUGUST 3lst. 














1, Courses of Lectures on the Norman Conquest, Early History of Parliament, 
Mediseval Church, Medimval Life, Dante, Chaucer, Venice, Gothic Architec- 
ture, &c., by Professor Dicey, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. York Powell, Rev. 
A. H. Johnson, Mr. A. Lionel Smith, Rev. W. H. Shaw, Mr. R. G. Moulton, 
Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Marriott, Rev. P. XH. Wicksteed, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood, &c. 

2, Courses of Lectures on Homer, Homeric Archswology, the Parthenon and the 
Persian Wars (with Classes in Homer and Herodotus), by Mr. Arthur Sidg- 
wick, Professor Gardner, Mr. Macan, Miss Jane Harrison, &c. 

3. Courses of Lectures on Morphology and Physiology, by Messrs. E. B. Poulton, 
F.R.S., Francis Gotch, &c. 

On Chemistry (with laboratory work), by Professor Odling, Mr. Marsh, &c. 
On Geology (with field work), by Professor Green, Mr. Badger, &c. 

On Astronomy (with practical Jessons), by Mr. W. E. Plummer, 

On Agricultural Science, Electricity, &c. 

There will also be Lectures on Theological Subjects by Mr. Gore. At Mansfield 
College, Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Gladden will lecture; and at Manchester New 
College, Dr. Crosskey and Mr. Hargrove. Musical Recitals by Dr. Lloyd, Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 

Tickets (which can be obtained by those who have not previously attended 
University Extension Lectures), for each part separately, £1; for the whole 
meeting, £110s. Full programme, 6d. 

Apply, SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Oxford. 


of this School, for the Sons of Clergymen between the ages of 9 and 
14 years, at thirty guineas per annum, being a little more than half the fees for 
Non-Foundationers. An Entrance Examination will be required.—Applications 
should be made at an early date upon forms which are supplied by the Secretary, 
The Revd. SUTTON PATTERSON, 
The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


ON-RESIDENT POST for SEPTEMBER WANTED 

by TRAINED MISTRESS (Cambridge Higher Local Honours and 

Teacher’s Certificates). Seven years’ experience in Girls’ Public Day and other 

High Schools. Prepares su cessfully for Exams., but no objection to Lower 

School. German, Latin. History, English, Ablett’s Drawing, and other Subjects, 
—‘*C.,” 117 Harold Road, Hastings. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
ph year.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 
London. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTR:A NCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineas a year. Canii- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


EPTON SCHOOL —The EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JULY 28th.—Information 
from HEAD-MASTER. 














AUSANNE (5 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 


MEN desirous of learning French can be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT. | 


MENT.—Tue Most EvrxctuaLt CurE ror 

Gout anD RHEUMATISM —A frequent cause of these 
complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion, lassitude and great 
‘debility, showing the want of a proper circulation of 
the fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway’s Pills are of 
so purifying a nature that a few doses taken in time 
are an effectual preventive against gout and 
rheumatism, but any one that has an attack of either 
should use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful 
roperties of which, combined with the effects of the 
ills, ensure a certain cure. The Ointment should 
be thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected at least 
twice a day, after they have been sufficiently fo- 
mented with warm water to open the pores to 
facilitate the introduction of the Ointment to the 


F R 





glands, tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Camzrnom, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 
HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


3 
Y S TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French seg They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 
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UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, F.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry Jounx Norman, Esq. 
Depnty-Chairman—Geroresk Lake, Esq. 

ed Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, @ 


Right Hon. G. J 
Was vain Dawson, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 


. Shaw. 


| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
a F. R. Farquhar, | Esq. 
| John B. Martin, Esq. 
Ps G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
dames Goodson, Ksq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J, Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. / JohnG.Talbot, Esq.,M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. , Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secrets ary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ooo .--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards OF sas ove 4,516, 000 
Total Annual Income, over 938,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 


























Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Me. ee” Secretaries, 
THE GROSVENOR 
at ae 
country sus, GALLERY 
THE LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY, 
137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 
before breakfast, 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and whiskey after breakfast. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and red wine for dinner. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and whiskey after dinner. 
162, per hamper, 50 Pints; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878. 





ntsinitaneitin. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









MED: «iss cceessucnekporssscnorscsorrcee «£10 10 0 
Half-Page ... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page... 212 6 
Narrow Column - 810 0 
Half-Column......... 135 0 
Quarter-Colamn ...........00404050< O17 6 
ComPANIES, 
Outside Page £14 14 0 
Inside Page ..... i232 © 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 909. JULY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Tue Eve or Sr. Jonn 1x A DesEeRTED CHALET, 
RsgcentT Frencn Novets. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
A Day’s Rarp InTO NORTHUMBERLAND, By Professor 
Veitch, 
SrupiEs 1n TacricaL PxOGRESS DURING THE Last 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
A RoapsipE Naturatist. By a Son of the Marshes. 
TeLepaTHY. By Bishop Courtenay, D.D. 
PEEL. By Herbert Cowell. 
Wittram Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JULY. 
Tue Union OF THE AvsTRALIas. By Sir Henry 
Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New South Wales. 
‘THE Fryest STORY IN THE Woxup.” By Rud- 


yard Kipling. 
PHILALETHES. By Wilfrid Ward. 
“PUNCH”? AND HIS ARTISTS. By M. H. Spielmann, 
Mr. Rosert BrowninG. By Andrew Lang. 
WanTED: a £TATESMAN. By Professor C,ril Ran- 
some, 
THe JUBILEE OF THe Tonic Sot-Fa System. By 
J. Spencer Curwen. 
Tue ‘‘Apotoay’’ or ARISTIDES. By Professor G. 
T. Stokes, D D. 
Tue Last Enciish Home or THE BEARDED TIT. 
By T. Digby Pigott, CB. 
= yaaa RevoLvution, By an Old Resident in 
Jhile, 
PHASES OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION: 
1, Toe Frre Epvucation Bitzi. By the Hon. 
E, Lyulph Stanley. 
2, A Pxiea FoR Continuation ScHoots, By 
Samuel Smith, M.P. 


IspistFR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


JULY. 
enue AND THE Law. By Sir James F. Stephen, 
art. 
THE ARMY AS A PuBLIC DEPARTMENT. 
Sir George Chesney. 
Woopianps. By sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 
A Farr TaxaTION OF GROUND-RENTs. By Robert 
Hunter, 
PASQUALE DE Paotr: A Stupy. By Walter Frewen 
ord, 
Tue InpustRiES oF ANCIENT INDIA. By Rajah 
Murli Manohar. 
Tuk Witp Women. No. 1.—As Poriticians. By 
Mrs, Lynu Linton. 
A Lasour Inquiry. By H. H. Champion. 
1799: a Rustic Retrospect. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 
How To Urinise THE Naval VOLUNTEERS. By H 
QO. Arnold-Forster. 


By General 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST Councit, By Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers 
Tue Port oF THE KiEPuTs. By Rennell Rodd. 


Tue ‘‘COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.’ By G. H. 
Reid (M.P. of New South Wales). 

&1r JoHN MacvoNnaLD ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
By 8S. B. Boulton. 
London: Ksgan Pavut, TrencH, TRiIBNER, and 

Co., Limited. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents, JULY. Price 23. 6d. 

ApraHAm LINCOLN (Second Article.) By Theodore 
Stanton. 

Ture New Darwinism. By J. T. Cunningham. 

Lonpon: Past aNnD Present. By “F.R. C. I.” 

THEOLOGICAL EvoLtuTion: W. M. W. Catt, By 
Walter Lloyd. 

DomEsTIc SERVANTS IN AUSTRALIA: A REJOINDER. 
By Mary Sanger Evans. 

INDEPENDENT SEcTION:—1l. Is IMPERIAL FEDERA- 
TION A CHIMERA? By William Lobban.—2, Pian 
Worps azsout Dancina. By James Oliphant.—3. 
Tur JEWS AND THE BIBLE. By Julian Cohen. 

ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE: —1. Science. — 2, 
Philosophy and Theology.—3. Sociology, Politics, 
Voyages and Travels.—4. History and Biography.— 
5. Belles Lettres.—6, Poetry. 


London: EpwarpD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Now ready, No. 27 (JULY), price 2s, 6d. ; per 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. 

CONTENTS. 

Notes: The Bering Sea Question, by T. B. 
Browning (Coronto); Recent Cxses.—Vagliano’s 
Case. By his Honour Judge Chalmers.—Title to 
Chattels by Possession, By J. F. Clerk.—Marital 
Authority. By Kdward Manson.—The Waste of 
Judicial Power. By Thomas Snow.—The Legal 


Restrictions on Gifts to Charity. By L. S. Bristowe. 
—Reviews and Notices, &. 

Stevens and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London, 





WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 

OTHELLO (CASSELL’S INTERVATIONAL 
SHAKSPERE). With a series of Photogravures 
from Original Drawings, 70s. 

ROMEO and JULIET (CASSELL’S INTER- 
NATIONAL SHAKSPERE). Published at 70s., 
and advanced to £7 10s. Now out of print and 
scarce, 

EVANGELINE. Edition de Luxe, with maguaificent. 
Photogravures, 70s 

The ROYAL SHAKSPERE contains a series of 
Steel-Plates from Mr, Dicksce’s Designs. 3 vols., 
15s. each. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED by 
WALTER CRANE. 


FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. With 40 
gover of Pictures in Colours, Third Edition, price 





“* This is a charming bit of fancy, of whic’: we feel 
quite unable to give any adequate description in 
words,’ Spectator. 

LEGENDS for LIONEL. With Coloured Pictures, 
price 5s, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limite], 
London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, 
50 Leadenhall Street, London, E.@. 


“CORNERED.” By Norman Porritt. 
London: The Leadenhall Press, 5) Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of a LAZY LAWYER. By 
A1-So. London: The Leadenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, E.U. 1s. 


* CURATICA; or, LEAVES ae a CURATE’S 
NOTE-BOOK 


MY FIRST CURACY. By the Rev. 


Sypney Mostyn. London: The ry eel 
Prezs, 50 Leadenhall Street, H.C, 23.6 


THE AUTHOR. | 


Vol. II, No. 2, ready JULY Ist, price 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

Notes on A Brut. By Kuadvard Kipliny, 

Tue New Grup Street. By Andrew Lang 

‘ue Latrst INTELLIGENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
CopyriGuT BILu. 

Tue TURNING OF THE Worm 

Nores anp News. By Walter Besant.—&c , &e. 
Published by Eyre and Spotrriswoopr, East 

Harding Street, F.C. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


JULY, 1891. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKR, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 33. 64. 
‘ConrTENTs. 
PRICHARD AND SYMONDS, IN EsPEcrAL Ret 4 TO 
MENTAL Science. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C 
User AND ABUSE OF Hyoscing, By Lionel Weatherly, 











ON THE ARITHMETICAL FAcuLTy AND ITs IMPAIR- 
MENT IN IMBECILITY AND INSANITY. By William 
W. Ireland, M.D. 

Norss Dsscrietive oF A New Hospitat VILia 
RECENTLY ERECTED IN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
York RETREAT. By Robert Baker, M.D, With 
Plates. 

London: J. and A. CuurcaiLt, New Burlington 

Street, W. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 264, for JULY. 

1, Occasronan Notrs:—The Modern Language 
Tripos; Dr. Percival and the Registration of 
Teachers; Association of Head-M'stre s33; M. 
Bourgeois and French Spelling; The Factories 
and Workshops Bill, &c. 

2, NoTes on ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS:—The Assisted 
Education Bil, &e. 

3. Tue TEACHING UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

4. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE: a HusToRY oF FIFr1¥ 


YEaRs, 
By a Hizh-School 





5. IDEALISM IN TEACHING. 

M stress. 
6. AN EpucaTIONaL Contrast. By P. Simpson. 
i Tue Socratic Meruop. By Dr. R. M. Wenley. 
‘re DOO |MaTHEMATICS, (Concladed.) By Leon 
elbos. 
9, CORRESPONDENCE :—Tonic So!l-Fa for Children ;. 
Latin Pronunciation, &. 

10. Reviews :—Skeat’s Princip'es of Enzlish Ety- 
mology; Mur:ay’s Dictionary of Greek ani 
Roman Antiquities ; |Gecrze Mered th, a Study; 
Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature ; $ 
Dr. Verrall's * Tae Ion of Kuripid:s ;’’ History” 
cf Modern Civilisaton; Winchester Word 
Book, &e. 

ll, Tae TeacHERs’ GuILD—ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 

12, Foreign Notes :—Italy, Germaty, Sweden. 

13, TRaNSLATION PRIZE, 


TEACHERS REQUIRING APPOINTMENT?, 
SCHOOL MANAGERS KFQUIRING TEACHERS 
nies np oop ASSISTANTS, 
OULD CONS! 


THE JOURNAL UF “EDUCATION, 


The recojnised mel um for E lucutional Announce- 
ments, 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, LonponN, E.C. 
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W. THACKER & CO., 


87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK, & (00., Calcutta. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DE- 
PARTMENTAL DITTIES, and other Verses 
The Sixth Edition, containing a Glossary for 
English Readers who are not fawiliar with the 
Angio-Indian references. 5s. post-free, 


THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, 
with Inset Physical Maps, Sketch Plans of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. 
BarTHOLOMEW. Corrected to present date, with 
Railways, Political Changes, and an Index of 
30,000 Names, being every place mentioned in 
“ Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer.” In book form, 
8s, 6d 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIREC- 
TORY, 1891, Embracing all the British and 
Indeperdent States, 

In addition to the mass of General Information, 
the Classified Directories of Officials (with Salaries), 
Institutions, Commercial Firms, Railways, Industrial 
Establishments, &c., in all parts of the vast Empire, 
there will be found Alphabetical Lists of Names and 
Addresse3 of 36,540 British Residents and of 7,500 
Native Rajahs and Gentry. With Maps, price 363. 


GOLD, COPPER, and LEAD in 
CHOTA NAGPORF. Compiled by Dr. W. Kine, 
Director Geological Survey of India, and T. A. 
Pore, Dep -Supt. Survey of India. With Map of 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up by 
by various Prospecting and Mining Companies, 
Os. 


The INDIAN MEDICAL SER- 
VICE. A Quide for Intending Candidates for 
Commissions and for Junior Officers of the Ser- 
vice. By W. Witrrip Wess, M.B., Surgeon, 
Bengal Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

** We recommend the book to all who think of com- 
peting for admission to the service.” —Lancet, 


The INSPECTOR: a Comedy. By 
Gogo. Translated from the Russian by ‘I’, 
Hart-Davis. Crown yo, 4s. 


FIRMINGER’S MANUAL of 
GARDENING for INDIA. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. With many 
Tilustrations. Edited by H. St. J. Jackson, 
Imperial 1€mo, cloth, gilt, 21s, 


INDIAN IDYLLS: a Collection 


of Avglo-Indian Stories. By an IpLE EXILE, 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
RIDING: on the Flat and Across 


Country. A Guide to Practical Horsemanship. 
By Captain M. H. Hayes. With 70 Illustrations 
by Sturgess and J. H. Oswald-Brown. Third 
Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 
Thirty-five of the Illustrations in this Edition are 
new, and the whole text has been so revised or re- 
written as to make the work the most perfect in 
existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art 
of riding correctly. 


VETERINARY NOTES for 
HORSE-OWNERS: a Popular Guide to Horse 
Medicine and Surgery. By Captain M. Horace 
Hayes. Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Revised 
to the latest Science of the Day, with many New 
Illustrations by J. H. Oswald-Brown. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 12s, 6d. [Nearly ready, 

The chief new matter in this Edition is—Articles 
on Contracted Heels, Donkey’s Foot Disease, Forging 
or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Diseare, Abscess, Dislo- 
cation of the’ Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the 

Mouth and Tongue, Flatulent Distension of the 

Stomach, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing Fever, 

Cape Horse Sickness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, 

Megrims, Staggers, Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, 

Castration by the Ecraseur, and Mechanism of the 

Foot (in Chapter on Shoeing). 

. The whole work has been revised with the greatest 

are, 


The HORSE-WOMAN: an Illus- 
trated Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By Captain 
-H. Hayes and Mrs Hares, Uniform with 

“ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country. 


The POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Familiar Treatise, 


Describing the points in which the perfection of 
each class of horses consists; illustrated by very 
numerous reproductions of Photographs of Living 
Typical Animals, with contrasting Illustrations, 
Feap. 4to, 


MY LEPER FRIENDS. An 
Account of Personal Work among Lepers, and 
their daily life in India. By Mrs. Hayes. With 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Chapter on 
Leprosy by Dr.G. G. MacLaren. Square 32mo, 


COW-KEEPING in INDIA. A 
simple and practical book on their care and 
treatment, their various breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa TwEep. 
With 37 Illustrations of the various breeds, &c., 
Crown 8yo. 


W. THACKER and CO., 
87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 





READY JULY Gth, 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 5 Portraits, price 6s. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR: 


A Study in Character Development on a Throne. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Author of “ In the Valley,” “The Lawton Girl,” &e. 





Now ready, a New Volume of “The Pseudonym Library.” 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


By IOTAIIEHKO. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 





READY THIS DAY. 


The STREAM of PLEASURE: 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford to London. By Josep and ELIzABETH RoBINs 
PENNELL, About 90 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Small crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 





With many Portraits and Illustrations, royal 8yo, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE of JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


By James J. Rocue. Together with his Complete Poems and Speeches. Edited by Mrs, Joun Bore 
O'REILLY. With Introduction by H.E. Cardinal Giszins, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Daily News (Leader) :—‘ This volume is well worth reading and studying by Englishmen,” 





London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A ba Cuneithadtena: Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds........ aediaeacaes eaaaaaen £8,060,854. 

To all requiring Fire and ‘Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS 
IS WELL WORTH READING. Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

LONDON OFFICES—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





Catalogues post-free. 




















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamreLtL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duané Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are recewed. 








THE NEW REVIEW, 
JULY. Price 9d. 
Two ASPECTS OF THE FREE EpucaTION BILL :— 
1. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
2. By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
THE — Essence in Man.” By Edward 
Clodd. 
Waite Stavery 1n Turkey. By the Hon. Charles 
K. Tuckerman (formerly American Minister at 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCH, 


S OUPS, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


| setulae MEATS. Also, 


PRO- 











Athens). 
| aie of BEEF, BEEF TEA, A Moper City; or, REFORMED Lonpon.—IV. 
IGHTING :— 
1, Evectriciry. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh. 


PPURILE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


2. Gas. By E. Vincent. 

HYPERBOREANS OF To-pay. By Francis Prevost. 
On THE RicuT oF REvoLuTION. By Count Tolstoi. 
Guy DE M:upassaNt: a SKETCH. By Malle. Blaze 

de Bury. 
PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE Heavens. By Camille 

Flammarion, 
Tue ScIENCE OF THE DRAMA :— 

1. By Henry A. Jones, 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





Calcutta; THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


2. By Syd Grundy. 
MAYFAIR, W. ri gh tg 


London Lone@mans, GREEN, and Co. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JULY. 


Love’s Lapy: a Porm. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

Tue CREDIT OF AUSTRALASIA. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
ForREIGN PAUPER EMIGRATION. By S. H. Jeyes. 

Sir Joun MacponaLp. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G, 

CARDSHARPING IN Paris. By E. Delille. 

Stray THouGuHts on SoutH Arrica.—I. By a South African. 
Cyrcuing. By R. J. Mecredy. 

PunITIVE EXPEDITIONS ON OUR INDIAN FrontTiER. By E. E. Oliver. 
Civin War in Cuitr. By Edward Manby. 

Tur REDISCOVERY OF THE UNIQUE. By H. G. Wells. 

Wirn Kine GuNGUNHANA IN GAZALAND. By Dennis Doyle. 
Montes: THE Matapor. By the Editor. 


Madame DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in IRELAND. 


By Madame De Bovet. Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR 
Water. With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 





H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR HUNTING in the WHITE 


MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. By. H. W. 
Seron-Karr. With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 48. 6d. [Uhis day. 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. By 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A graphic picture of the opium trade amongst 
the Pacific islands...... Captain Anderson’s narrative is full of the freshness of the 
new worlds he explored...... He writes of strange things and deeis in a frank, 
sailorly way which makes his book extremely readable.” 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS and POACHING. By John 


Watson, F.L.S., Author of ‘ British Sporting Fishes.’”? Crown 8vo, with 
Frontis} iece, 7s. 6d. 

The Times says :---‘The poacher in the abstract can in fact be made a very 
interesting personage, albeit in the concrete he is only an idle and not very 
scrupulous vagabond. This is the point of view from which he is approached in 
* Poachers and Poaching,’ a very attractive series of papers on the life of the 
fields as seen more or less from the poacher’s point of view. Mr, Watson......has 
a keen eye, a ready pen, and a wide knowledge of rural life.” 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says :— The attempt of our anonym isa bold one. True 
reverence, perf.ct taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all re- 
quired for success. But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to them 
also a style at once simple and graphi:, «1. the result is a remarkable book.” 

The Graphic says:—‘ The idea i: worked out with great skill and cleverness, 
and there is nothing in the volum: calculaicd to shock a devout sentiment.” 

The Daily « hronicle says:—‘‘ A rmarkab e bk.” 

The Anti-Jacobin says :—* Thi: ronan: ‘s }c: haps the most ambitious attempt 
made in our time by any writer of {-ciion.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The New York Tribune says:—‘‘ Abounds with brilliant wit, incisive satire, 
profound reflection, and a sub-acid humour which bites into the memory deeply. 
It is a book, like all George Meredith’s, which demands more than a single 
reading to take in all its merits. Withal it is a powerful and a really great novel, 
and its appearance a literary event.” 


HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry 


Murray, Author of “ A Game of Bluff.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Natronul Obs:rver says :—‘‘ Mr. Murray las told an excellent tale in ‘A 
Deputy Providence.’’...... Mr. Murray, to be brief, has been fortunate in having 
been able to place a clear and vivid conception of his personages and situations 
before his own mind, and to convey that conception with no inconsiderable share 
of skill and vigour to the minds of others.” 


GUY GRAVENHIL. 


JACK SKEFFINGTON : a Sporting Novel. 


By Guy GrRavVENHIL, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 

The Anti-Jacobin says :—“ A good old English story, pliin and straightforward, 
physically exhilarating, and morally and s;iritually recuperative, in which we 
seem to breathe fine, healthy air...... A round, unvarnished tale of cheery sport 
and interesting love.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





[) Fees tee and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ase ws 


+e. £12,000,000 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 


the GENERAL IN 

PHYSIOLOGICALLY” CONSIDERED By a. fo Mey 

Author of ‘‘ Marriaze and Heredity.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 

In a Letter about this Book, Professor HUXLEY writes :— 
“Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above 

the average mental level. From a biological point of view, I 
should say that a genius among men stands in the same position 
as a ‘sport’ among animals and plants, and is a product of the 
variability which is the postulate of selection both natural and 
artificial. On the general ground that a strong and therefore 
markedly abnormal variety is not likely to be so well in harmony 
with existing conditions as the normal standard (which has been 
brought to what it is largely by the operation of those conditions), 
I should say that a large proportion of ‘ genius sports’ are likely 
to come to grief physically and socially, and that the intensity of 
feeling which is one of the conditions of what is called genius, is 
especially liable to run into the ‘fixed ideas’ which are at the 
bottom of so much insanity.” 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory'Chapter om 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pircatrn, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Now ready. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady Witpe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


fd . W. Buckiand, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 6s. 

‘Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities 
in paleontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our race.’’—Vai'y Telegraph. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel in 


Europe. By GitBertT 8. Macquorp. With 29 Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid, R.I. A New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 
‘* The record of travel is brightly written and rendered admirably attractive by 
Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.’”’—Saturday Review. 
“Tt is a pleasant book to read, and one that should be consulted by men whose 
minds are not made up as to their route for a ho.iday on the Continent,”— 


Scotsman, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


C. James, Author of ‘‘ The New Faith,’’ ‘‘ The Blindness of Memory Earle.’” 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
** Altogether the book is likely to find many interested readers.’’—Gentlewoman. 


QUITA. By Crcit Dunstan, Author of 


“The County.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“The De Moleyns are excellent conventional Belgravians, and Saville the thick- 
skinned, with his ‘little story about a fellow, you know,’ is a comic wooer of the 
first class of fatuity.”’—Atheneum. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, W.C. 





Just published, EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


ENIGMAS' OF 


By W. R. GREG. 
With a Prefatory Memoir, EJited by his WIFE. 


LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and@ 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 
The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1890. 8vo, 18s. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing 


i Comings of our Lord. By HENRY PaRRY Lippon, D.D., 
ety oD. ite teaae Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


The CHRISTIAN HOME: its Foundation 


ies. By W.J. Knox Littie, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, 
po Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


ALRESFORD ESSAYS for the TIMES. 


.W. O. Newnuam, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. ConTENTS:— 
Biol Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the Deluge— 


‘After Death—Miracles: a Conversation—Eternal Punishment—The Resur- 
rection of the Body. Feap. 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 


An INTRODUCTION to CUDWORTH’S 


ISE concerning ETERNAL and IMMUTABLE MORALITY. With 
ine’ Gedwesth, ont afew Critical Notes. By W. R. Scott, First Senior 
Mc erator in “ Logics and Ethics,” Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 80, 33. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., ag sation ot “The Seat of 
i igion,” &. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Authority in Religion,” &e. ’ oy 


I. Persona’: Political. | III. Theological: Philosophical. 
Il. Ece‘esiastical : Historical. IV. Academical: Religion’. 


THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 


ith Kxcerpts from his Diary of Forty-seven Years. By BenJamin WaRD 
Sea M.D. LL.D., F.B.8. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


[In a few days. 
OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: Poems. By 
James WHITCOMB RILEY, 


Second Edition, 12mo, 5s. [In a few days, 


A TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For Use in Colleges and Schools. By Osmunp Arry, M.A., one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of tchools, With 16 Maps, crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


A GUIDE for PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 


By F. Davenport, Frofessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
pee of Music - and J. Percy Bakrr, Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. (In a few days. 








HISTORIC TOWNS.—(Wew Volume.) 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


BOSTON (U.S.) By Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Author of ** A Short History of the English Colonies in America.” With 2 
Maps of Boston, Old and New, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL TALES. By A. D. Crake, 


B.A., Author of ‘History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 

EDWY the FAIR; or, the First |The HOUSE of WALDERNE: 
Chronicle of Aiscendune. . Tale “ —, — the 

ALFGAR the DANE; of, the| Was tt & the Barons 
Second Chronicle of Aiscendune, 

The RIVAL HEIRS: being the} BRIAN FITZ-COUNT: a Story 


Third and Last Chronicle of Zscen- of Wallingford Castle and Dorches- 
dune, ter Abbey. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(Wew Volumes. 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES «. d. 
FELT by ANGLICANS in CATHOLIC Te ACHING CONSIDERED, 
2vols. Vol. I. Twelve Lectures. Vol. 11. Letters to Dr. Pu-ey con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin, and to the Duke of Norfolk in Defence o: 


the Pope and Council. Crown 8vo, each... oe pate one a 
NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) The IDEA of a UNIVER- 
SITY DEFINED and ILLUSTATED. Crown 8vo das ; «a S G6 


NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) LOSS and GAIN: the Story " 
of a Convent. rown 8vo... eee se eee eee ee 


SELECTION, ADAPTED to the SEASONS of the 
ECCLESIASTIVAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons” 
of JoHN Henry Newman, B.D. (Cardinal Newman). Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. COPELAND, B.D., late Rector of Farnham, Essex. Crown 8vo... 3 6 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY: ‘ 


oe ee 


an Irish Romance of the Last Century. Crown 8vo se ie eee 6 
JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) The STORY of MY HEART: 

My Autobiography. With Portrait and New Preface by 0. J. Lona- 

MAN. Crown 8vO «. $04 ee ‘ «se saa ee a & @ 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


Tum MiscuieF oF Monica. By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 25-27. 
Om Avuto@RapHs.—III. By Miss I. A. Taylor. 

A Kiss. By Walter Herries Pollock, 

Tue Buiugw Rosz. By E. Nesbit. 

A New Port yor Mexico. By Horace Hutchinson, 
CoLLECTING FROM NATURE. By P. Anderson Graham. 

Tue Turex Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 7-9, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 
On July 15th, small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
With a Collotyps Portrait and a Fac-simile Letter. 
ALTER BSANt’s NKW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 


TOWER. By Watter Besant, Author of ‘* All Sorts and Coniitions of 
Men.” With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 

“* *8t. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant has written, 
and shows his characteristic gifts at their best...... It is admirable work through- 
out ; and the story soon takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains 
it to the end.’’—Scotsman. 

** There is, for the most part, a racy originality in Mr. Walter Besant’s manner, 
as also in the choice of his subjects, that is distinctly refreshing......With less 
prolixity, the story would be remarkably powerfal...... It is good enough to be 
classed with the author’s best works.’’—Morning Post. 

** As a picture of the times, ‘St. Kathe: ine’s by the Tower ’ is an excellent piece 
of work...... The novel is well worthy of a place beside the anthor’s other romances 
of old London, an? is written in his best style.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

Mrs. WILLIAMSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols., at all Libraries, 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. Williamson, 


Author of ‘“‘In White and Gold.” 

‘Mrs. Williamson has produced a book of outstanding merit. The story is 
good. It abounds in pleasing—almost dramatic—situations, and is told tersely, 
and with admirable spirit and vigour...... The character of Millicent, in all its 
goodness, gentleness, patience, and womanly dignity, is portrayed with striking 
ps and truth...... The novel may be read with a great deal of p!easure.”— 

cotsman. 

“There is much in ‘A Child Widow’ which reminds us of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton: it has something of the charm which many have found in Miss 
Broughton’s work.’’—Speaker. 

‘There is not a lay-figure in the book......Mrs. Williamson’s style is always 
eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good taste. Some of the descriptive 
passages are striking in their force and their aptitude, and the book is distinctly 
a book to be read. We have given high praise to ‘ A Child Widow,’ but it is not 
higher than the book deserves. Mrs. Williamson should presently take high 
rank among our authors of fiction.”— Vanity Fair. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The WEARING of the GREEN.” 
2 vols., at all Libraries. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author 


of “‘ The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 

“ Bright and pungent narrative, a fine senre of humour, animated dialogue, 
and living and loveable characters..... Altogether, * Bell Barry’ is a novel of 
upusnal and, in some points, powerful interest.’”-—Freemun’s Journal. 

GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


TINKLETOP’S CRIME, &c. By George R. 


Sims. With a Frontispiece by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
**A delightful volume of short stories, both humorous and pathetic, in Mr. 
Sims’s best style.””—Review of Reviews. 
MARY ALBERT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 


BROOKE FINCHLEY'S DAUGHTER. By 


Mary ALBERT. 
JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY 


ONES. By James Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. With a Frontispiece 
by Fred. Barnard, 

“ Each tale is slight in itself, but written with the skill of an accomplished 
teller of tales, and all have in common a good humour and a geniality that give 
them the best claim to be called ‘sunny.’ The subject may be comic or serious 
in itself, bat Mr. Payn never goes to any great length without chuckling over 
some queer turn of phrase or queer phase of character; ani the chuckle is so 
plainly the right thing to do in the circumstances of the story that a reader must 
perforce follow suit and enter into the fun...... Mr. Payn’s book is highly enjoy- 
able reading, and is sure to be widely read.’’— Scotsman, 














HENRY HERMAN’S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. 


By Henry Heemay, jo'nt-Author of “The Bishops’ Bible,” “One Traveller 
Returns,” &c. 

“ Mr. Herman, of course, is thoroughly at home in the theatrical world, and 
in ‘A Leading Lady’ he pictures some scenes behind the scenes in anything but 
the glaring colours usually employed in such circumstances by writera of fiction, 
who draw upon imagination rather than experience.”—Referee. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : 


a Novel of Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paut Devon. 
With 2 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. [Shortly. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 
‘One of the best stories Mr. Claik Russell has ever written; its interest is 
never for a moment allowed to flag.” —Leeds Mercury. 


The HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 


With a Frontisp‘ece by Fred. Barnard. 
** A delightful volume.”’—Glasgow Citizen. 


The WORD and the WILL. By James 


Payryn. 
** A story which is filled with all Mr. Payn’s skill in construction and felicity 
of touch. A field of observation which is all sunshine of humour and flowers of 
fancy.” —Daily News. 
of 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
With 12 


PHRA the PHCENIOIAN. By Epwin LeEsteR ARNOLD. 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 
** An admirable piece of work.’”’—Academy, 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley 


Smart. 
‘* Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire 
anything better.’”-—Morning Post. 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK.—Crown $vu, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Andrew 


Witsor, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. 
_“* It is a very attractive, instructive, and suggestive book......The chapters fas- 
cinate the reader.”’—Scotsman, 

















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “ The Divine Epiphany.” 


8 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION, now ready. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


«‘This is the book of the season.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful and sympathetic memoir...... There has seldom 
been a more striking subject for picturesque biography than 
Laurence Oliphant.”—Times. 

“Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. Oliphant 
drawn anything more remote from ordinary life.”—Standard. 

“It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the 
wonderful not often to be met with.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The most interesting book we have read this year.”—Punch. 


This day is published. 


GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


TIMES, By P.H. M‘Keruiz, F.S.A.Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Lands 
and their Owners in Galloway.”’ Crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. 

“‘The outcome of laborious research and painstaking care. 
stitutes an important and valuable addition to the literature of a district ex- 
ceedingly fertile in interesting historical associations......A work of permanent 
historical value,’’—Scotsman. 


The volume con- 


This day is published. 
Complete in 3 vols. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By James Macponatp, of 
the Farming World, &c. Illustrated with 40 Portraits of Animals, Plans of 
Farm Buildings, and upwards of 700 Engravings, price 103. 6d. ; handsomely 
bound with leather back and gilt top, price £3 3s. ; also in 6 divisional vols., 
strongly bound in cloth, price 103. 6d. each, 


*¢ The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 

** This work is, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopzdic, 
entertaining, and most reliable.’—Farmer. 

*‘ The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’’—Svotsman, 


This day is published, 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A Novel. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, Author of ‘Claire Brandon,” ** French Home 
Life.’’? In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


*‘ The book is cleverly written. It easily arouses and holdsa strong interest. 
evbene A pleasant, thoughtful story.’”’—Scotsman. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES: OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in extra c!oth, each 3s. 6d, 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gerard. 
The WATERS of HERCULES. By the Same Author. 


DR. MOMERIE’S WORKS. 


CHURCH and CREED. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
INSPIRATION. Second Edition, 5s. 
PERSONALITY. Fourth Edition, 3s. 

The ORIGIN of EVIL. Sixth Edition, 5s, 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edi- 
on, 5s. 


The BASIS of RELIGION. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
AGNOSTICISM. Third Edition, 5s. 

PREACHING and HEARING. Third Edition, 5s. 
BELIEF in GOD. Third Edition, 3s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 






SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
NOTICE.—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR, 

is now ready, with Portrait, and Steel-Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in 

De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. . 

NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15s. net. in cloth; or in half-moroczo, marb!ed 
edges, 20s. net. 

VOLUME XXVII. (HINDMARSH—HOVENDEN) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* VOLUME XXVIII. will be PUBLISHED on SEPTEMBER 26tb, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


“Demos,” “ A Life’s Morning,” “ ‘the Nether World,” &c, 
** A very good story indeed......In power and pathetic treatment the novel is 
above the average.”—Athenzum, 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pi:torial cover, 2s, ; or in }imp red cloth, 23. 64. 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of 


“Six Months Hence.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 


Hornunea. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 97. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 


containing :—‘‘ The NEW RECTOR.” By the Author of ‘‘The House of 
the Wolf.” Chaps. 1-5.—‘‘The POST OFFICE in CHINA.”’—‘ A FOR- 
GOTTEN RACE.”’—‘‘A STUDY in GREY.’—“ST. JEAN DE LUZ.’’— 
“A VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL.” By One who Knew Her.—‘ PAG- 
NINIANA.”—“‘ The WHITE COMPANY.” By A. Conan Doy ez, Author 
of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.’’ Chaps, 18-20, 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. R. E  FORREST’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Librarics, SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril,’’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S tIST. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


C. Luoyp Moraay, F.G.S., Princip] of University College, Bristol, Author 

of “A Text-Book of Biology,” &c. With 4¢ Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15. 

Professor A. R, WaLLaceg, in Nature :—‘* The work wil prove & boon to all who 

desire to gain a general knowledge of the more interesting problems of modern 

biology and psychology by the perusal of a single compact, luminous, and very 
readable volume.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Joun W. Burasss, LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 253. 
**The work may be confidently 1ecommended to ail serious students of com- 


parative politics and jurisprudence.’—Times. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. S. REyNoLps HOLE, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh and Cheaper 
Edition. Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
“A perfectly charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. : 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Gerald 


H. Porta, H.B.M. Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar. A Narrative of 
the last English Mission to Abyssinia in 1887-1888. Demy 8vo, with Map 
and Ilustrations. (In preparation, 


HINDU LITERATURE; or, the Ancient 


Books of India, By ExizanetH A. Reep., Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
‘* Pre-eminently adapted, by its trustworthy character, its judicious selection, 
-~ its — form, to enlist the sympathetic interest of the educated classes.” 
—Dr. Rost, 7 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor 


Cuartes A. Youna, Author of ‘The Sun,” &c, With 250 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
“A grand book by a grand man. It ought to become a text-book wherever 
the English language is spoken.” 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of 


SHAKESPEARE. By H.N.Hupson, LL.D, 2 vols, 21s. 


The FORUM for JULY will contain an 


important Article upon the Character and Policy of the Emp<ror William, 
by Dr. Geffcken, Imperial Privy Councillor; also the American Copyright 
Law, by F, R. Daldy, Hon. See, of the British Copyright Association. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


The NATIONAL REVIEW for JULY. 


Five Years of Resolute Government.—The Eton Jubilee, By Arthur OC. 
Benson.—After the Galleries: a Studio Talk.—Police Work in Ceylon. By 
Miss Gordon-Camming.—The First Handel Festival. By Hon. R. Edgcumbe. 
—To-day in Morocco, By Captain Rolleston.—The Farmer-Monk. By N. E. 
Raymond Dowling.—Mr, Harris and Mrs, Oliphant. By Mrs, A. Phillips — 
The Diet of Great Men, By A. J. H. Crespi.—Reviews, Correspondence, &c. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, 6d. 


i ie INVERTED RUBRIC: a Timely Reminder of the 


Privy Council. A Dialogue. By the Rev, Coker Apams, Rector of 
Saham Toney, Norfolk. 

















Lo.don; J, Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Stret, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (CO.'S NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 


N N OF PROFESSOR MARSHALL’S PRINCIPLES OF 
NEW EDITION SN ONOMIOS. 


Just ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. 


ZED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
ay Se Combelige, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
Fel'ow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I., New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 

TIMES.—“ This great treatise on economic science bids fair to take for the 
present generation the place which Mill’s work took for the generation of forty 
a 20.” 
vNATURE.—“ It is impossible here to analyse a work almost every page of 
i sents a new idea.” : 
wCOTSwA Ne There can be no question that it is the most important and 
yaluable contribution to the general theory of political economy, whether in this 
country or abroad, since the publication of J. 8. Mill’s ‘ Principles.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* It has, without any sacrifice of scientific exactness, 
a literary merit and a human interest which are exceedinyly rare in books on the 
rs copy of the Second Edition will be supplied to any purchaser of the First 
Edition who forwards his copy of the First Editon, carriage p.td, together witha re- 
mittance for 7s., to Messrs. Macmillan and Co. before September 30th, after which 
date this offer vill be withdrawn, 
REISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. III., 8vo, 10s. 6d 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. Atpis Wrigut, M.A. In 9 vols. 
To be published Quarterly. 
Osamantn vor III. :—The Taming of the Shrew—All’s Well that Ends 
Well—Twelfth Night—The Winter’s Tale. ; 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—* The book is almost perfect.” 
Just published, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 64, net. 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE 


at CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. 
Being Kight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louis Druk, 
B A. Oxon,. late Assistant-Professor in Harvard University. : 
TIME&S.—“* Mr. Dyer brings to his task not only an extensive acquaintance 
with Greek Literature and the results of modern echolarship, as applied to its 
interpreta'ion, but a genuine sympathy with the higher and more spiritual 
aspects of Greek relizion and the irresistible enthusiasm of a learned traveller in 
classic lands. His lectures deal with Demeter at E'eusis and Cnidus, with 
Dionysus in Thrace and O!d Attica, and at Athens, with the gods at Eleusia, with 
Aisculapius at Epidaurus and Athens, and with Aphrodite at Paphos, the study 
of cach form cf Hellenic worship being a-sociated with the arc} >)ogical teaching 
derived from the remains of its principal sanctuaries, The idea is very happily 
conceived, and its execution is full of instruction.” 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


es 
LETTERS of JOHN KEATS to his 
FAMILY and FRIENDS. Edited by Sipyry Cotvry. 

*,* The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a separate and con- 
venient edition of the letters of Keats to his family and friends, In tt the true 
text of the Amer can and miscellaneous letters is for the first time given consecu- 
tively and in proper order. Mr. Colvin has in all cases given in full the verse and 
other quotations which cecur in the correspondence, but he has deliberately omitted 
the poet’s love-letters to Fanny Brawne, not feeling it right that they should find a 
place in what he hopss may become the standard edition of the correspondence, 

DAILY NEWS.—“ All friends of literature will thank Mr. Si’ney Colvin for 
his new ard excellent edition of ‘Keats’s Letters.’ The book is exactly the size 
and shape which a friendly book should be, one that can be carried in the pocket. 
Keats's Jetters are in many ways perhaps the mest remarkable in English. We 
may almost imagine that Shakespeare might have written such letters as the 
best of Keats’s. Never was a poet so naturally inspired, nor one who told so 
freely of his inspiration.” 

WITH PREFACE BY DR. A. R. WALLACE, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 14s. net, 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MAR- 


RIAGE. By Epwarp WestEeRmaxck, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at 
the University of Helsingfors. 

*T hare soldom read a more thorough or a more philosophic discussion of some of 
ths most diffi ult and at the same time interesting prebiems of anthropology...... 
Oa som: prints Mr, Westermarck has arrived at different and somitimes dia- 
metrically cpposite conclusions from those of Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Taylor, 
Lubbock, ana he has done so after a most complete and yainstaking investigatson of 
all the available facts.’’—From Dr. WaLLack’s PREFACE. 

TIMZS.—“ Very learned and elaborate, scientifically conceived, and scientifi- 
cally executed, and should command the cerious attention of all scientific students 
of anthropology.” . 

NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL 


and CONSTRUCTIVE. By J. 8toart Buacxts, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, 8vo, sewed, 6d 


HEREWARD the WAKE. By Cuarzzs 


KInGsLry. 
Volumes already published :— 
HYPATIA. | YEAST. | 
TWO YEARS AGO. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
~ 
The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
SONGS and LYRICS. Selested by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, 

_ TIMES,—“ Tho universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long estab- 
lished the claim of ‘ The Golden Treasury ’ to its title as the best collection of the 
best songs and lyrics in the language.” 

The rext Volumes uill appear Monthly in the following order :— 

The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, Selec-} The BALLAD-BOOK. Edited by W. 

ted by Coventry PaTMORE. | ALLINGH«M. 

= as ee” PROGRESS. By The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 

NYAN, Selected by C. F. ALEXANDER. 

The KOO fy 

Lond Seong RAISE. Selected by! , Boo of GOLDEN DEEDS. 

BACON’S ESSAYS of GOOD and| ©. M. Yonge. 

EVIL. Edi‘ed by W. ALIS Waicut.,; The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Trans- 

The FAIRY-BOOK : the Best Fairy-| lated into Enzlish, with Notes, by J. 

Storie: Selecte! by the Author of Lu, Daviss, M.A., and D. J. Vauauan, 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” M.A. 
The JEST-BOOK. elected by Marx; The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
| CRUSOE. Edited by J. W. Ciarx. 


WESTWARD HO! | ALTON LOCKE. 


“THE 


By 


LEMoy, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CAMPBELL 


TAIT, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Ranpatt THomas Davip- 
soy, D.U., Dean of Windsor; and WiLLIaAM Benuam, B.D., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. 

TIMES.—“‘ Valuable and interesting......A clear and authoritative account of 
ph ipso in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history 
of his time.” 

STANDARD.—“ Must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the 
history of a most important period.” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ It is an admirable biography in many ways, and 
it contains some very important contributions to the political history of our time. 
Every man who appreciates the vast and legitimate influence which the Church 
of be exercises over the thought and the polity of our time will read it 
carefully.” 

Second Edition, just ready, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 


PARISH: Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev.. 
J.C. Atxrmson, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘A History of 
Cleveland,” ‘‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’’ &c. 
PALL MALL GAZ£ITE,—“ An admirable piece of work, certainly one of the 
best books of the year.”’ 
ATHENZUM.—“‘In an uncommon degree original and free from fads; the 
outcome of first-hand observation and investigation, equally acute, patient, 
instructed, and sympathetic.” 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A CHEAPER — OF M2. SH IRTHOUSE’S 
NO 


Just published, Crowa 8y0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JOHN INGLESANT: A ROMANCE. 


By J. H. SuorrHovss, Author of ‘‘ Sir Percival,’ “‘ The Countess Eve,’’ &. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 
Just published, Second Kdition, Crown 8vo, 33. 61, 


LATER LEAVES: being the Further 


Reminiecences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
STANDARD.—“ It is readable and interesting throughout.” 
TIME %.—“‘ Full of the interest which belongs to direct personal experience.” 
DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—“ Mr. Wiiliams’s first volume was entertaining, 
but we think that the book before us is better.” 


Just published, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By 


D. Curistis Mugrar and Hexry Herman. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Brilliantly written...... has only to be read to be enjoyed.” 
TIMES.—“ The story is ingenious, amusinz, and brightly written.” 

POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. each. 

AUNT RACHEL. SCHWARTZ. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
Just published, Globe 8yvo, cloth, 33. 61. 


ARISTOTLE and the ART of 


POETRY. A Lecture by A. O. Pricxarp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


ust published, Crown 8vo, c’oth, 63. 


STUDIES in CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW —FRANCE, ENGLAND, UNITED STATES. By 
EmILe Boutmy, Member of the Institute of France, Principil of the School 
of Political Science. Translated from the Second French Edition by E. M. 
Dicry. With an Introduction by A. V. Dicgy, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor 
of English Law, Oxford. 
COMPANION VOLUME BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Emitu Bourmy, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French 
by Isanet M, Mapuy. With Preface by Sir Frrperick Poutock, Bart. 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—‘A brief and masterly sketch of our constitutionab 
history from a French point of view.” 


Just ready, Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


By T. L. Kryeton Oxtpnant, Balliol College. 
SATURDAY RBEVIEW.—“ Few, we may safely say, can tell the story of the 
change in the English language with greater power and clearness,” 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES OF ELEMENTARY 
COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
ust ready, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of COMMERCE in 


EUROPE. By H. ve B. Gresins, M.A., Assistant-Master at the High 
School, Nottingham. With Maps. 

*,* A first mstaiment oj a series of books on Commersial Education, which have 
been designed to meet the growing demand for Commercial Education in our 
Higher Schools. The present rolume is the only History of European commerce 
that exhibits the growth and development of trade from the earliest times to the 
prisent day in a concise and complete form. 

BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Just published, New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of FIELD GEOLOGY. 


By Sir Arncursatp Geixiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. New and Revised Edition. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF AIRY’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY : a Series 


of Lectures delivered at Ipswich by Sir Groree BippELt Arry, K.C.B., late 
Astronomer-Royal. Revised by H, H. Turner, M.A., B.Sc., Chief Assistant, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
NEW VOLUME OF SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S POPULAR LECTURES, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ’ 


PAPERS on NAVIGATION. By Sir 


WILLUM THOMSON, LL.D., P.R.S., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. [PoPvLaR LECTURES AND ApDRzsszs, Vol. III. 
NEW EDITION of VOL. I. 
Just ready, New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The CONSTITUTION of MATTER. 


By Sir Witt1am TxHompson, LL.D., P.R.S. With Illustrations. 
[Porurar LEcTuRES aND AppREssEs, Vol. I. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


wall published, 8vo, yom price 1 
With Fronti«piece, Map, and 32 Wood anseitiigs. 


The MELANESIANS: Studies in their 


Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By R. H. Coprinerton, D.D., late of the 
Melanesian Mission, sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS on “The MELANESIAN LANGUAGES,” 
by the Same Author :— 

**The book is written with all the i knowledge of one who has lived and 
taught for years among the natives of Melanesia, and it offers a welcome contri- 
ution to the solution of an obscure problem of scientific philology.” — Academy. 

“‘ We can commend it to all students and scholars who are interested in the 
questions and problems with which it deals.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

‘*It will be duly prized by philologists.”— Westminster Review, 

‘It is difficult for the most exacting critic to find either omissions or redun- 
dancies, while an excellent map at the beginning will show those whose ideas 
about Melanesia are not quite definite, its precise position in the chart of the 
world.”—Guardian. 


1. III., 8vo, cloth, price 163., with 4 Colloty rate and a Lithogra 


STUDIA BIBLICA et EGCLESIASTICA : 


Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristio Criticism. By Members of the Uni- 

versity of Oxford. This Volume contains contributions by the following :— 

Ad. Neubauer, M A., Charles Gore, M.A., G. H. Gwilliam, B.D , F. H. Woods, 

B.D., R. B. Rackham, MA., W. a ay, M.A., and C. H. Turner, M.A. 
Already published ; Vo". I., 10+, 6d.; Vol. IL., 12s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Diagrams, price 7s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the MATHE- 


MATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By W. T. A. 
Emtace, M.A., Pembroke College, Examiner in the School of Natural 
Science, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, sloth.boards, Vol. I.; price 12s. 
The 


CONSTITUTIONAL. HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and ‘DEVELOPMENT. By Wititam Stvusss, 
it = LL. D, Bishop of Oxford, and Honorary Student of Christ Church. 
ition. 





Second Edition, duit 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT, 


By D. B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 





Dr. BUQHHEIM’S SEREES of of: ‘GERMAN CLASSIO3. 
Vol. VIIL., Second Edition, Revised. a fcap.. 870, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 


HEINE’S HARZREIS: Edited, with Notes 


and a Biographical &ketch of the Author, &., by OC. A. BUcHREIM, Phil. Doc., 
F.C.P., Professor of the German Tanguage ‘aud Literature in King’s College, 
London, semetime’Examiner in Gefman'to the soar ene as of London, &c. 





The CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, ~ 
Extra fcap, 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. Edited, with 


Preface and Notes, by W. Minto, M:A, Professor of Logic and Fnglish 
— in the University of Aberdeen, With a Map of Scott’s Lake 
istr’ 
“The best edition of the poem for educational purposes that has yet appeared.” 
—Scotsman. 





CLARENDON -PRESS. PARCHMENT SERIES. 
ADDISON. SE ” With Note By T. A M.A iS d 


Edition, 6s. ; cloth, 4°. 6d. 


STEELE.—SELECTIONS from the 


“ TATLER,” *“*SPECTATOR,” and “ we See cet ” Edited, ‘with Intro- 
duction and Nu tes, by Austin Dopson. 7. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes. by H. F. Tozer, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Exeter 


College. 5s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited by 
Epmunp GossE. 3s.; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

BUNYAN.—The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
GRACE ABOUNDING, RELATION of the IMPRISONMENT of Mr. 
JOHN BUNYAN. Edited; with Biographical ° Introduction and Notes, by 

- E. Venwasies, M.4. 62.; cloth, 5s. 


SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 


Edited, with Preface, Notes, and Map, by W. Minto, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; stiff 


covers, 2s. 
JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited by G. 


Brexegece Hirt, D.C.L. 4+. 6d.; cloth, bevelled boards, 33. 61. 


GOLDSMITH.—SELECTED POEMS. Kdited 


by Austin Dopson. 4s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Book I. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 


Edited by H. C. Bezcuma, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 





FRENCH CLASSICS. 
BEAUMARCHAIS’ Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Austin Dosson. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by GrorGe Sarntspury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 


Raited, with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LanG, M.A. Extra fcap. 
vo, Is. 6d. 


MUSSET’S ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC 


L’AMOUR and FANTASIO. Edited, with Prolegomena, Notes, &., by 


W. H. Pottocg. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2: 
Edited, with Intro- 


RACINE’S ESTHER. 


duction and Notes, by GrorGe Sarntspury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2°. 


VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. LEdited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by George Saintspury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2. 


*,* The above Six Plays may be had in Ornamental Case, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 12s. 6d. 


BLOUET.—L’ELOQUENCE de la CHAIRE 


et de la TRIBUNE FRANCAISES. aes ly Pau. Buovzt, B.A. Vol. L., 
SACRED ORATORY. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. Scenes of Travel. 


Selected and Edited by Groner Saintspury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 22, 


PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. Edited 


from the Ori; iginal Editions, with Introduction, &., by ANDBEW Lana, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, paper boards, 53. 6d. 


QUINET’S LETTRES a sa MERE. Selected 


and Edited by Grorcz Satntssury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
the 


SAINTE-BEUVE.—Selections from 
Hxtra feap. 


Causeries du Lundi. Edited by Georer SaintspuRy, M.A. 
8vo, 2s, 


EDITED BY GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
CORNEILLE’S CINNA. With Notes, 


Glossary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES ; 


as Described in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth powell 
With English Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MAISTRE, XAVIER de, &c.—VOYAGE 


AUTOUR de ‘ma, CHAMBRE, by Xavier pvE MarstrRE; OURIKA, by 
Madame pE Duras; Le VIEUX TAILLEDUR, by MM. ERCKMANN- OwaTRIAN; 
La VEILUEE de VINCENNES, by ALFRED DE Viaxy; Les JUMEAUX 
de !1HOTEL CORNEILLE, by *EpMoND ABOUT; MESAVENTURES d’un 
ag age i by RODOLPHE TOPFFER, Third Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 
vo, 28, 6d. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR de ma CHAMBRE. 


Limp, ls. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, 


and RACINE’S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. Extra red 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN. With 
With Notes, 


Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d, 
Les FEMMES SAVANTES. 
Glossary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s,; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, and. BRUEYS 
and PALAPRAT’S Le GRONDEUR. Extra fcap, Svo, 2s, 6ds 


SEVIGNE, Madame de, and HER’ CHIEF 


CONTEMPORARIES, Selections from their Correspondence. Intended 
more especially for Girls’ Schools, Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 


EDITED BY CG. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. 
BECKER (the HISTORIAN).—FRIEDRICH 


a oe Edited, with Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. 
3. ° 


GOETHE.—EGMONT: a Tragedy. 3s. 
HEINE.—PROSA: being Selections from his 


Prose Writings. 4s 64—HARZREISE, 23. 6d. 


LESSING.— NATHAN der WEISE: a 


Dramatic Poem, 4s,6i.—MINNA von BARNHELM: a Oonely. 33, 6d. 


SCHILLER. 


Large Edition, with Ma 
Map. 23.—JUNGFRA 





. 33,614—WILHELM TELL. School Edition, with 
von ORLEANS. 4s, 6d. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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